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Some Important New Books 





Bliss Carman’s COMPLETE POEMS 


De Luxe Epition. Printed at the CHeswick Press, London. Limited to 750 numbered copies, 


Two volumes, royal octavo. 250 copies at $10.00 net. 75 copies in 344 morocco at $20.00 net. 
25 copies in full crushed levant morocco at $30.00 (postage extra; all editions). 
Send for Our Ful! Des>sriptive Circular and Order Blank 





Richard Le Gallienne’s 
ODES FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ 


Full 12mo, cloth and boards, with paper label, net $1.59 ‘p rstage extra) 
Same bound in Persian ooze leather . . net 3.00 
arrangement with Mr. Le Gallienne, we also are able to offer a few copies of the limited de luxe edition, privately printed, 
and limited to 300 numbered copies. Net $15.00. 





Re-issue of the essential edition for booklovers of 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


Superbly illustrated. Afultivariorum Edition. Edited by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, Persian cloth, gilt tops, paper 
labels, boxed, $6.00 





THE NEWEST NOVELS 








MRS. JIM AND MRS. JIMMIE Sard fe at eee 


With Frontispiece in cologs, $1.50 


“Mrs. Jim’s experiences are pory Sunny More than that, they have real pathos, humor, and sound philosophy. Stephen Conrad has struck 
avery happy vein.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. k 


CAMERON OF LOCHIEL pgs ts 


The adventures of a young Scotch captain during the war for the possession of Canada 
With Colored Frontispiece from drawing by H. C. Edwards. $1.50 
“* Makes a strong appeal to readers of sound and able fiction.""~Boston Transcript 


RETU e A Tale of the Georgia th Editi ALICE MACGOWAN and 
e. Sea Islands in 1739 5 aitton GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE 


With six pictures from paintings in oil by C. D. Williams. $1.50 Author of “The Last Word 
“A story of great value, rich in color, aad crowded with telling gharacters.""\— New York Sun. 


READY SEPTEMBER FIRST 


THE GRAPPLE GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE 


A powerful American story of the struggle between a mine operator and the unions during a strike in the Lllinois coal fields. 
With Frontispiece in color. $1.50 


THE FLIGHT OF GEORGIANA _posert NEILSON STEPHENS 


Author of * Philip Wenwood.”’ etc. 
A Romance of the Days of the Young Pretender. With six illustrations in color by H. R. Edwards. $1.50 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY - Boston 
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Bulncational 


CaALirornta, San Mateo. 
S 7. MARGARET’ S Suburban School, 
* Forty minutes from San Francisco. For book of In- 
formation address Exganok E. Tesserrs, Principal. 





MasSaCHUSETTs, Boston. ~ 
f OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BrerLow. 





Massacuvuserts, Cambridge. 
[#4 GILMAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ArTuvr Gruman, A.M., Director. 





( YUTDOOR STUDY ALL WINTER. 
English Classtcal School for Girls. Art, Music, Col- 
lege Certification. Anna B. Orton, Prin., Pasadena, Cal. 


f ETHLEHEM PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Pa. Prepares for leadin 
colleges. Catalogue. H Forrtxa, B.S., Principal. 








Miss Baldwin’s 
School for Girls 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Uryn Mawr, Pa. Within 14 years 189 pupils 
have entered Byrn Mawr College from this school. 
Diploma given in both general and college prepar- 
atory courses. Fine fireproof stone building, Twen- 
ty-five acres of beautiful grounds. For circular, ad- 
dress the Secretary. 

FLORENCE BALDWIN, Pb.D., Principal. 
JANE L. BROWNELL, A.M., Associate Principal. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale,Mass 
Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the train- 

ing of girls that make it an extraordinary school. 
‘he hands and the — | are trained with the 
mind. Courses In Domestic Economy and Appiled 
Housekeeping, Lessons in Sewing, king, Dress 
Outting, Home Sanitation, Conversation and Walk- 
ing—all without extra cost. Special advantages in 
Music and Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for 
catalogue. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


DOES YOUR CHILD WORRY YOU? 


Nervous, precocious, difficult to discipline, back- 
ward? Grossmann School for Nervous and Atypical 
Children. Individual attention, expert treatment, 
modern educational methods, splendid equipment. 
0) feet above sea level. Address 
THE GROSZMANN SCHOOL, ‘‘Watchung Crest,”’ 
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Investments. 


We offer a 
selected list of HIGH 
GRADE BONDS and guar- 
anteed STOCKS paying from 3% 
to 5% The securities are 
on hand for immedi- 
ate delivery. 








Lists and full particulars upon application. 


Redmond & Co., 


BANKERS, 


507 Chestnut St.. 4{ Wall Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK 





we buy and - Le 2 of exchan and 
LETT make cable transfers of money on Europe, 
ERS Australia, and South Africa; also make 
collections and issue Commercial and 
CREDIT Travellers’ Credits available in all parts of 
the world. 
International Cheques, Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 











FOR SUMMER READING \ 
WILLIAM J. LONC’S 


Wood Folk Series 


‘ys of Wood Folk 
Wilderness Ways 
Secrets of the Woods 
Wood 


A Little Brother to the Bear 


this series Mr. Long has won for 
himself an enviable position among writers 
of animal stories. 


GINN & COMPANY, Boston , 














71ST YEAR Opens Sept. 


Johnston's Drive, Plainfield, N. 
esth, 1905. Day Classes, 
sessions 3:30 to 6 P. M 


New York 
Evening Classes, 8 to 10 


University 
Law School $ ts03.b°" teen, $i00 


RP oe dress 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Sec., Washington Sq.. New York. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Sho 
for Mechanic Arts, Strong teachers Earnest boys. R 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, 
Setentific School and business. [llustrated pamphiet 
sentfree. Please address 


Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Wercester. Mass. 50th year. The Rt. Rev. Alex. 
H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, Visiter. Says a 
present patron; “The best Investment [ have ever made 
was phe piecta of my sons in your school.” Address 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M..HeadMaster 














InpiaNa, Indianapolis. 


Classical School for Girls 


-rinctpale | May Wright Sewall, M.L., A.M. 
Principals: } Anna F. Weaver, A.B., A.M. 

















Mrs. L. Chapman and Miss Jones, 
Successors to Mra, Comegys and Miss Bell, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
For circulars address Miss C. 8. Jonze, 
- Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 


NEW YCRK | Day School { 85 Nassau St., 
LAW SCHOOL | Evening School } New York City. 
veewright Method" of Instruction. LL.B. in two 
years. LL.M. In three years. High standards 
GEORGE CHASER, Dean. 


Send for catalogue. 








School Agencies. 


“THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Evenxerr 0. Fisx & Oo., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1506 Pa. Ave. Washington; 

156 Fifth Ave. New York; 414 Cent. Bid., Minneapolis; 

43 Cooper Bldg. Denver; 80 Third St., Portiand; 208 

Mich. Bivé., Chteago; $25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles; 

Hyde Block, ®pokane; 480 Parrot Bidg., San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY. 
4 S1 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥.—Provides echools 
of all grades with competent teachers. Assiste teach. 
ers in obtaining postitiona, 
Hantan P. Frenon, Proprietor. 








CHERMERHORN'S Teachers’ Agency. 
~J Teachers—Schools—Tutors -Governess—Property. 
Tel. 6129 18th. 

Joun ©. Rookwauu, Mgr., 8 E. 14th 8t., N. Y¥. C. 









Mrs. Henry De La Pasture’s 
New Novel 


PETER’S MOTHER 


“A delightful book. . . . There is a fragrance 
about it very like the fragrance of a Devon mea- 
dow.’’—London Times. 

“ *Peter’s Mother’ is as delightful a character 
as the imagination of a novel writer ever red 
forth. . . . A better novel the reader could not 
desire.’"—London Daily Telegraph. 

Gth edition, I2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


31 West 23d St., N. Y. 


&% Astor Edition 
of Poets 


is the best for schools and colleges. %8 vols. List 
price, 60c. per vol. (price to schools 40c.). 


SEND FOR LIST 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.,New York 











READY ATGUST 26 | 


The Little Green Door. | 


By Mary E. Stone Bassett 
Postpaid, $1.50, | 

Send forour FREE Book List 

ohrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. | 


LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Topics of all kinds and in any !anguage looked up in 
large libraries for scholars, writers, and others who 
have not at hand the books needed tn preparing theses, 
lect addresses, club papers, books, or articles fer 
publication, or in any piece of investigation. Hi 
university and library references. Miss M. H. Buckine- 
BAM, No. 06 Chestnut Street, Boston, Massa. 
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HUGO MUNSTERBERG’S 


The Eternal Life 
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Memoirs of Henry Villard J 884, service 


greatest efficiency. We have 
1.) Competent and thoroughly 


JOURNALIST AND FINANCIER TES Whe terpest,, micnolinccone 


book atock in New York City 
@) A valuable tine of order lists 


as follows 
- A. Monthly Baltletin of the Lat- 
1835 1900 est and Best Selling Books. 
B. Standard Library Catalogue. 
c, Clearance Catalogue. 
Do You Cet These? Sent Free. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
: WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
quently became a power in the financial world, and carried the Northern Pacific Railroad to comple 33.37 E. 17th St., Union Sq., North, New York 


tion. Full of incident and valuable for its reminiscences of Lincoln and other prominent men of the 


Two volumes, with Portraits and Maps, $5.00 net. Postage, 35 cts. 


An autobiographical record of the.varied and romantic career of the war journalist who subse 








time, as well as for its descriptions of important battles of the Civil War 





A book of extraordinary int ct. Iti tt th t abili " iA , | SCIENCE AND 
oe) 00K OF extraordinary interest. is written with great ability, in a clear and flowing style; it 
details with perfect candor theincidents of a great priate it is an admirable dirs of she ioente A FUTURE LIFE 


ali of which the writer saw, and a large part of which (after 1870) he was; it exhibits the rise and Ry Pret JAMES H BYELAe. FAD a LD $1.50 

i i : 2c, @ . Postage. Me “ 
growth of a rich and powerful personality and a character at once remarkable for its simplicity Eevestinntion oy My 
and its variety.”.—Jonn Watre Caapwick, in the New York Times Saturday Review HERBERT BKB. TURNER & CO., Boston 





“This posthumous autobiography of the late Henry Villard is a work of exceptional interest.""— 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, November 12, 194. 
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| SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 


Handy Volume Classics SHAKESPEARE ===—~="= 
| Edited by Porter-Clarke. Printed by De Vinne F. W. CHRISTERN 

















Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 


vols., ket size. List prices, cloth, 35c. per vol.., Dreame ha ney RE ADT - to Connedte reat (DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
Ima e “ ‘ o 
limp leather 75c. per vol. (Special prices to reame M ~oedy of enice x unedic of Er- | 16 West 89d St., opposite the “Waldorf,” New York 
schools and colleges.) x ors,” erchant of Venice, *Macheth,” “Jaliue 
. waar,” “Hamlet.” Price, in cloth,75 cents per vol- | Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leadin 
| 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. on limp leather, $1 00 pe r volume, postpaid Paria Publishers, Tauchaitz’s Britieh authors Teub 
! ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock 


Thomas Y.Crowell & Co.,New York | Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York | ws!'pd.on soimand: sow. nooks recetved from Paris 
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The Usual Summer Educational Numbers 


THE NATION 


Will be issued this year on August 31 and September 7 


and will reach the professors and teachers in all the leading colleges and academic institutions in the country Four 
thousand extra copies of each issue will be sent to persons interested in educational affairs in addition to those sent to 
regular subscribers, and as there will be different lists for each of the special editions, advertisements should be 


inserted in both of them in order to reach the entire list. 


The first issue will be sent to teachers of English, Literature, Languages, History, and Economics; the second 


number going to those teaching Philosophy, Physics and Chemistry, Mathematics, and Natural Sciences. 


Copy for the first of these numbers should be received by Tuesday, August 29, and for the second by 
September 5. 


; “= 
THE NATION 


Publication Office, 206-210 Broadway, New York City. 
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The Best Issues or 


Mr. Robert Herrick’s 
The Memoirs 


the Fiction Season 


of an American Citizen 


Crisp, straightforward and strong, this book not only holds the reader steadily, but leaves plenty behind 


it to think of and talk about. It is a study of the 


making of a Senator of the United States. 


/ilustrated from drawings by F. B. Masters. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 


The Fool Errant 


BEING THE MEMOIRS OF FRANCIS-ANTONY STRELLEY, ESQ., CITIZEN OF LUCCA 


carries its reader along in a lively series of picaresque adventures as far removed in time and place from 
present-day cares as well can be. ‘Whimsical, vagrant, purely fanciful, utterly charming,” says the 


Chicago Tribune, 


NOW READY 
Miss Robins’s A Dark Lantern 


“Written by an extraordinary clever woman, and ani- 
mated by passion and truth, it is a book no discriminat- 
ing reader can afford to leave untouched.”— Boston 
Herald. 7d Edition. Cloth, $1.50 


Barbara’s At the Sign of the Fox 


‘In sharp but smiling shafts at the foibles and artificiali- 
ties of modern society, ina rarely delicate humor, in a 
wholesome !ove of out-of-doors and all God’s creatures, 
human or unhuman, and, above all,in the gentle preachment 





of a very sane and beautiful philosophy ,—in all the quali- 
ties, in short, that made the excellence and charm of ‘ Bar- 
bara’s’ other books, her new one will not be found want- 
ing.”’— TAe Globe. 
By the Author of “The Garden of a Commuters Wife.” | 
Second Edition. $150 


John Heigh’s The House ofCards 


, isa Striking novel; unusual, its very construction orig- 
inal; its types intensely modern and portrayed with a | 
charm that comes from the combination of a certain cyn- | 
ical humor and an undercurrent of sweet and true senti- | 
ment Cloth, $7.50 | 


Mrs. Banks’s The Little Hills | 


is full of quaint, half-forgotten, old-time fragrances; as 
her “ Oldtield” suggested lavender and briar-rose, so this 
leaves behind it the sweet odor of spice-pinks. “It is per- 
fect in its ‘Cranford’ way.”— Boston Herald. 

Cloth, $7.50 


Mr. Jack London’s The Game | 


“Nothing Mr. London has written is better than this 
brief yet tremendously forceful story.”— 7imes- Union, 
Albany /Uustrated in colors. Cloth, $1 50 


Uniform with **The Forest Lovers,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 


T0 BE READY IN SEPTEMBER 
Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s 
The Fair Maid of Greystones 


is a story of the period she has made peculiarly her own 
by reason of the vivid truth of her narratives, of which the 
best known is “The Meeting of Christopher Ferringham.” 

Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Emerson Hough’s 
Heart’s Desire 


tells with delightfully spontaneous drollery the stories of 
how various things first came to the little Rocky Moun- 
tain town of “Heart’s Desire.” Love and the Law, Art 
and “the littlest girl from Kansas,’ are but a few of 
them. Illustrated by F. B. Masters. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. John Luther Long’s 
Heimweh, and Other Stories 


carries in every page that delicate touch, that appreciation 
of many hidden mysteries which has lent to his writings 
—as in “Madame Butterfly” —the exquisite thrill of long- 
ing for something too beautiful for this earth. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s 
Knock at a Venture 


is as if he had taken the cream of the rustic Devonshire 
episodes of his best novels and given us a complete 
book, racy, quaint, and full of the romantic charm that 
seems a part of the ryve soiLof Dartmoor. 

Cloth, $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Week. 

As we go to press, peace still hangs 
in the balance at Portsmouth, owing to 
the Japanese claim which we have else- 
where argued to be unwarrantable. 
Upon a deadlock, the President has once 
more stepped upon the scene as deus 
ex machina. “You refuse,” he is re- 
ported in effect to have said to RusSia, 
“to surrender Saghalien, to pay _ in- 
demnity. Never mind. Saghalien is 
you must admit, in de facto possession 
of the enemy. Now let Japan weight 
that counter in the adjustment as heav- 
ily as she will, on condition of restor 
ing the island. The total payment on 
this account may prove to just about 
equal that of the indemnity, when both 
sides should be satisfied. If not, ho for 
arbitration on the proper sum.” Happy 
thought! 


In the Czar’s proclamation of a Rus- 
sian National Assembly, we witness 
merely the natural and inevitable result 
of the political forces which have long 
been at work in Russia. They have 
come to this expression sooner than 
they would have done but for the great 
break-up due to the war, but they were 
bound to come one day. Self-sufficient 
autocracy is passing away. The gov- 
erned are to have something to say 
about the government. It is easy, of 
course, to point out how far the Czar’s 
proposals are from full representative 
government. The people are to elect 
delegates, but the latter, so far as now 
appears, are to have only a sort of con- 
sultative and veto power. But it is 
the beginnings which count in political 
revolutions. The first step once taken, 
the others follow. It is obvious that 
the Russians themselves regard the 
Czar’s manifesto as their induction into 
the methods of free government. In 
spite of Tolstoy’s mystical warnings, 
they are tasting liberty and finding that 
it is good. That the process of pass- 
ing from the old to the new régime 
should be slow, is: probably best. Sir 
Donald Wallace has forcibly insisted 
upon the need for some sort of interreg- 
num between autocracy and constitu- 
tionalism. This makeshift Assembly 
may provide it. And when we are 
tempted to think the old order too long 
in passing, let us remember, as Villari 
reminds us, that the English Revolution 
was forty-nine years in coming full, 
that the French lasted from 1789 to 
1815 (or 1871), and that of Italy from 
1821 to 1870. 


Speaker Cannon has been able to ob- 





tain only ‘he vaguest idea of what was 
done at the reciprocity conference in 
Chicago. “They had a conference on 
something.” he says, but what did it 
amount to? Nobody of importance was 
there—that is, no eminent stand-pat- 
ter. Of course, Gov. Cummins and ex- 
Senator Harris of Kansas at‘ended, but 
they must be indulged in litt'e fancies 
like that. Eugene Foss of Boston was 
present to tell of the strenuous work 
of Senator Lodge for reciprocity; but 
Foss is merely another crank. Douglas 
was made Governor of Massachusetts on 
a pla‘form demanding freer reciprocal 
relations with Canada, but, of course, 
Mr. Cannon is not concerned about that. 
It is doubtful, also, whether the Speaker 
ever heard of Gov. Elrod of South Da 
kota, who now joins Gov. Cummins as a 
disciple of the “lowa idea.” “I am a pro- 
tectionist,” he declares, “but such a pro- 
tectionist as those at the Chicago Con- 
vention. I believe in a protec- 
tion which means u'timate free trade.” 
He sees no other result of any success- 
ful policy of international trading, and 
thinks that the tariff schedules must be 
modified at once to meet new condi- 
tions. Perhaps Mr. Cannon will be sur- 
prised to learn that Gov. Elrod was the 
candidate of the “old” Republican or- 
ganization against a “radical” party 
man, and that tariff insanity is not sup- 
posed to run in the family. 


Mr. Foss did well to expose at the Chi- 
cago Reciprocity Convention what he 
called the “bunco game” which Senator 
Lodge played upon Boston business men. 
The latter sought out the Senator in 
Washington, and got from him prc*use 
pledges of assistance in the matter of 
the Newfoundland reciprocity treaty. 
Later, however, they called upon Secre- 
tary Hay, who “mildly intimated his 
surprise at the confidence the committee 
reposed in the good intentions of Sena- 
tor Lodge.” Mr. Hay was not so easily 
fooled. He had accurate information, 
and knew who was doing his reciprocity 
treaties to death. The late Secretary 
had a pretty talent for sarcasm, and, if 
we are not misinformed, used often to 
exercise it at Lodge’s expense. Indeed, 
his “surprise” at any one’s being taken 
in by that gentleman was not always 
“midly intimated.” Those who have 
heard him discourse on Lodge's heroic 
defence of the makers of bogus jewelry, 
know what a provocative to laughter— 
and to scorn—-was lost to the world 
through his remarks being private. 


Having failed in its efforts to induce 
the Cuban Government to pass a bill to 
admit American rice on more favorable 
terms, we hope the Administration at 





Washington will lend no countenance 
to the wild talk about this being a 
deathblow to Cuban reciprocity, if not 
to Cuban independence The Cuban 
Congress was entirely within its rights 
Our Congress would certainly look queer 
in railing at it for refusing to reduce 
President Palma, too, 
was acting as a Constitutional Execu 


customs duties 


tive when he declined to put pressure 
upon the Congress of Cuba in order to 
get the bill passed. It is even stated 
that, in addition to the urgency of our 
Minister, Mr. Roosevelt himself wrote 
Palma a letter urging the passage of the 
bill. The Cuban President might hav: 
replied that, in Havana as in Washing 
ton, it was sometimes impossible for 
the Executive to make Congress do as 
it was bid. Anyhow, it is no case 
for reproaches, much leas threats. The 
self-governing Cubans have done what 
they thought was for their best good 
Let not the result be to restore Bor 
row's old picture of “insolent Yankees 
swaggering at the Havannah; with the 
air of saying that they would come and 
take the country when they got ready 


It seems to be taken for granted that 
there will be Federal control of insur 
ance simply because Senator Dryden 
representing New Jersey and the Pru 
dential, urged it upon the President 
last week, and Mr. Roosevelt did not 
say him nay. But there are several 
lions in the way. One of them is the 
Constitution, as interpreted by several 
decisions of the Supreme Court, They 
have denied the power of the United 
States to interfere with insurance com 
panies chartered by a State. The Pres: 
dent’s own Commissioner of Corpora 
tions, Mr. Garfield, in his report of last 
December, specifically declared that 
“the decisions of our courts regarding 
insurance” make it highly doubtful if 
Federal regulation would be legal. Even 
Senator Dryden admits that the weight 
of judicial opinion is heavily againat 
his bill, but he thinks there is ‘an even 
chance” that the Supreme Court might 
be induced to reverse itself. He reports 
the President as willing to approve the 
bill and throw the matter into the 
courts. Thus we see what a mistake 
Mr. Bryce made in excluding the Con 
stitution of the United States from his 
classification of ‘flexible’ Constitutions 
The correct theory is that it can be 
flexed “while you wait.” 


President Roosevelt felicitously ex 
pressed his obligation to the banner Re 
publican State when he remarked that he 
had 500,000 reasons for esteeming Pen 
sylvania. It is painful to report that 
60,000 of those reasons were worse than 
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null and void. The second canvass of 
the registration lists in Philadelphia 
brings the number of fraudulent names 
up to 60,083, or more than one in seven 
of the voters listed last fall. This amaz- 
ing total fully confirms every charge 
made by those “slanderers of Philadel- 
phia’s fair fame’ whom the city so long 
refused to listen to. The first canvass 
made by the police brought to light only 
31,749 illegal voters, the second added 
28,334, and changed the totals in all but 
twelve wards Thereupon, the utterly 
discredited Republican City Committee 
comes to the front again with the bland 
assurance that it will take the work in 
hand now, and outdo all others in purg- 
ing the registration lists. As the Repub- 
lican Press remarks, this will mean 
plenty of work for the leaders. James 
. McNichol will have to show that 
there are more than 4,000 fraudulent en- 


tries on the voting lists of the Tenth 
Ward; ‘Charlie’ Seger will have to beat 
the 3,000 record of the Seventh, and 


Sheriff Miles will have to do better than 
},700 for the Thirteenth, etc.” How many 
of the names stricken out were real 
phantoms,” pet dogs or canary birds, 
the lists as now published do not show. 
Removed,” “never lived there,” “not 
citizens,” “no such number,” “dead,” and 
not known,” do not tell the whole story. 
Yet the difficulty of making the test is 
shown by the number of dismissals from 
the police force for neglect of duty and 
disobedience while it was in progress, 
ind the number now awaiting trial, 
which is larger than ever before in the 
history of the city But Philadelphia's 
history contains few events more im- 
portant than this wholesale disinfection 


of the electorate. 


Of all paradoxical ways of accounting 
for the final downfall of J. Edward Ad- 
dick the most extraordinary is to say, 
is the Delaware dispatches do, that he 


ha lost the support of the Union Re- 
publican organization’ —as if the Union 
Republicans ever had any other aim or 
object than the support of Addicks, and 
there remains any reason for the exist- 
ence of thelr organization now that he 

down and out.” As well say that 


the Protective Tariff League has lost its 


interest In the Dingley bill, or that the 
Soclety for Foreign Missions will no 
longer try to spread the gospel When 


in association is formed for one and 


only one specific purpose, and it aban 


dons that purpose, it is, to all intents 
and purposes, dead Addicks, of course, 
may continue his “great campaigning” 


from now till doomaday; the only argu- 
ment which ever won a vote for him is 
no longer available, now that the sheriff 

levying on his property. The real- 


ly interesting question about Delaware 
politics remains. The two Republican 
wings will now flap together, we are 
told, and Delaware will have two Re- 


, 
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publican Senators—if the Democrats do 
not capture the Legislature. But what 
will the voters do at the next election 
if nobody is prepared to buy them? Hab- 
its of years are hard to break. 


The lower branch of the Georgia Leg- 
islature, by a vote of 106 to 6, has pass- 
ed a bill which abolishes the battalion 
of negro troops in the State militia. 
It is expected that the Senate will also 
pass the measure, and that Gov. Terrell 
will approve it. The discussion in the 
House indicated the strength of the col- 
orphobists in Georgia. Mr. Land, the 
author of the bill, said that, under the 
Dick National Militia law, it might con- 
ceivably become necessary for white 
troops to associate wih negro troops, 
and that “the easiest way to get rid of 
the question was to muster out the negro 
troops.”” Mr. Wright was more direct. 
He was opposed to giving any negro of- 
ficer the chance to outrank a white offi- 
cer under any circumstances. Mr. Feld- 
er favored the bill because the exist- 
ence of negro troops in the State “kept 
white boys from entering the military 
service.” Representative Hall, one of 
the six who opposed the measure, point- 
ed out the danger of the State‘’s losing 
the annual Federal appropriation of $25,- 
000 if the colored troops were mustered 
out simply because of their color. Fur- 
ther, he said that these negro soldiers 
had in no instance failed to come up to 
the standard in efficiency and conduct, 
and that there was not the remotest 
danger that they would ever be put into 
white regiments. Mr. Stovall supported 
Mr. Hall in the statement that the negro 
troops were made up of the best of their 
race in the State. But the bogie of 
“equality,” once raised, sent the bill 
through with a rapidity and unanimity 
that should have pleased even the Rev. 
Thomas Dixon, jr. 


In the anthracite war of 1902, the 
price of peace was advanced by the con- 
sumer of anthracite coal in the form of 
higher prices for that kind of fuel. It is 
some compensation to learn that the 
three-year treaty of peace concluded be- 
tween operators and miners has worked 
well. It is not reassuring to remember, 
however, that the labor agitator who 
lives on trouble is pointing significantly 
to the date—March, 1906. Before that 
time comes, it is to be hoped that ar- 
rangements may be made to continue the 
present modus vivendi, The axis of the 
present agreement is the Board of Con- 
ciliation. This body consists of six mem- 
bers, three representing the miners and 
an equal number the operators. The an- 
thracite region is divided into three dis- 
tricts, and in each district a representa- 
tive of the majority of the workers, who 
ipso facto is a union leader, is chosen to 
the Board. Before the Board of Con- 
ciliation considers a complaint, it exacts 





evidence that the parties litigant have 
first tried to settle the difficulty be- 
tween themselves. Failing such settle- 
ment, the Board hears and passes on the 
complaint, referring all tie votes to a ref- 
eree, Mr. Neill, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor. The Board also de- 
clines to act on a complaint in case of 
a strike or lockout while the case is 
pending. Since June, 1903, there have 
been 141 grievances filed, 10 by the oper- 
ators and the remainder by the work- 
ers. Of these complaints, 19 were whol- 
ly and 3 partially sustained, while 11 
were mutually settled, and 3 were com- 
promised. Of the remainder, 28 were not 
sustained, and 46 were withdrawn, while 
the other 31 cases are pending. In only 
17 cases did a deadlock ensue which re- 
quired an appeal to the referee. The 
tribunal in question has apparently pre- 
vented sudden interruptions of mining, 
and has brought a large measure of 
tranquillity and prosperity to the an- 
thracite district. Its benefits have been 
too pervasive to be forgotten, and any 
interruption of industrial peace by agi- 
tation for a universal eight-hour day or 
further exclusive recognition of union 
miners would be a public misfortune. 


A recent Census Bulletin confirms the 
long-established fact of a progressive 
decline in the natural growth of popula- 
tion in the United States. As early as 
1820 the tendency towards a slackened 
rate of increase was noticed. The same 
tendency is operative in Great Britain, 
and normally follows a progressive rise 
in the economic standard of living. Pro- 
fessor Wilcox, who analyzes the census 
data in the recent Bulletin, points out 
that the exact birth-rate for the United 
States is not known; yet he regards the 
proportion of children to the total popu- 
lation, and especiaily to the women of 
child-bearing age, as “an approximately 
accurate and significant clue” to the nat- 
ural growth of population. Since 1860 
the ratio of children to women of child- 
bearing age has shown a decrease with 
every decennial census. For children 
under five years of age, the decline in 
the ratio between 1860 and 1900 has 
been from 634 to 474. (It is noteworthy 
that between 1890 and 1900 not a single 
State in the North Atlantic division took 
part in the decrease.) Among the negro 
population also the proportion of chil- 
dren is far less in 1900 than In 1880. 
Confirmation of the general theory that 
the decline in the birth-rate is conse- 
quent upon a rising standard of living, 
is the newly attested fact of the larger 
families born to mothers of foreign 
stock, the difference being almost two 
to one in their favor as compared with 
native Americans. 





It is fortunate that the court of in- 
quiry was able to determine so precise- 
ly the cause of the terrible explosion 
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on the Bennington. We have here no 
insoluble mystery. One of the boilers 
was ignorantly and recklessly handled 
and blew up, that was all. But the dis- 
aster cost the navy more men killed 
than did the entire war with Spain. Of 
the men immediately responsible, a:1 are 
dead. Yet the court very properly 
brings home the ultimate responsibility 
to the young ensign, C. T. Wade, who 
neglected to check off the work of his 
careless subordinates, did not make the 
tests of the safety of valves and boil- 
ers required by the navy regulations, 
and in general showed himself “negli- 
gent in the performance of his duty.” 
The court of inquiry, therefore, recom 
mends that he be tried by a general 
court-martial. This is well. In no oth- 
er way can discipline in the navy be 
maintained. Yet it is undeniable that 
other questions lie behind. Responsi- 
bility for the Bennington calamity has 
to be pushed still further back. Who 
was responsible for placing this young 
and incompetent officer in charge of the 
Bennington’s engineering? Has _ the 
amalgamation of line and staff so de- 
pleted the numbers of competent en- 
gineers that the Department has no re- 
course except to entrust costly machin- 
ery and invaluabie lives to ill-trained 
men? That is the large question which 
presses upon Secretary Bonaparte for 
inquiry and report; and unless and un- 
til it be seriously considered, the lesson 
of the Bennington’s long list of dead 
will not have been taken to heart. 














Assistant Secretary Loomis admits 
that he is to resign; but he adds that 
he is to “go abroad”’—that is, to have a 
diplomatic appointment—or, at least, 
that he “hopes” to do so. The trifling 
formality of the President’s acquiescing 
does not present itself to Mr. Loomis’s 
mind as an obstacle. He is only con- 
cerned about the exact country where he 
is to be sent. It certainly ought to be 
a land where the people cannot read. 
Any nation whose citizens are able to 
understand the true bearings of Secre- 
tary Taft’s report on Loomis could not 
but feel insulted to have such a man 
sent to it as minister. And possibly 
even President Roosevelt will at last get 
tired of hearing Mr. Loomis announce 
himself as indispensable to the public 
service. 


President Roosevelt’s recent exposi- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine at Chau- 
tauqua is received in South America 
with evident annoyance. The Prensa, 
an influential journal at Buenos Ayres, 
reflects the sentiments of the progres- 
sive, self-respecting republics in our 
Southern Hemisphere. Their feelings are 
similar to the indignation an honest, 
law-abiding citizen would express if he 
were notified to pay his debts by a 
roistering and fighting frequenter of 
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the village tavern. Of the imaginary 
evil which the President mentions, viz., 
European interference in America, the 
Prensa quietly says there is “not the 
slightest danger.” Nor does that jour- 
nal fail to point out how far the Roose- 
velt formula departs from the Monroe 
Doctrine. “President Monroe oniy stat 
ed that the United States would not 
tolerate European territorial conquests, 
while Mr. Roosevelt assumes it to be a 
duty to compel South American nations 
to fulfil their obligations.” These un- 
grateful South Americans also repudi- 
ate their ever having recognized the 
“Doctrine” in any guise, and this unila- 
teral exposition of its contents they pro- 
nounce not only unwarranted, but hu- 
miliating to themse!ves. They even go 
so far as to say that the President's 
real motive is not so much to protect 
South America as to increase the pres- 
tige of this country as a World Power. 
Instead of seeing in the President's de- 
liverance a guarantee of peace, they re- 
gard it as a menace. It is fortunate 
that Argentina is strong and _ stable 
enough to prevent her being the object 
of the “Doctrine’s” activity. But some 
of the little cripples among the South 
American republics will get their ears 
boxed if they don’t look out. 


Lord Curzon’'s final resignation is an 
event of great significance both for In- 
dia and for England. He breaks with 
the home Government on the great issue 
of civil control of the military. Lord 
Kitchener, like every general, thinks it 
irksome and intolerable that his plans 
should be passed upon by civilians. He 
wanted to enlarge the Indian army and 
make it ready to meet Russia on the 
Afghan frontier, and went over the Vice- 
roy’s head to the Secretary for India. 
That official, Mr. Brodrick, at first con- 
sented to give Lord Kitchener a free 
hand, but, upon the solemn protest of 
the India Government, accompanied by 
a threat of instant resignation from 
Lord Curzon, retreat was made, as usual, 
and a form of compromise patched up. 
Even this, however, Curzon now charges 
that the Balfour Ministry did not live 
up to honorably, and accordingly he 
throws up his office in disgust. This 
abrupt termination of so distinguished a 
service as Viceroy must cause a great 
shock of surprise and distrust in In- 
dia, while in England it will be re- 
ceived with something like consterna- 
tion. It is such a fine illustration of 
Balfour’s contention that no one but the 
Tories can manage colonial and foreign 
affairs successfully! For so able a man 
as Balfour is, he seems to have a sin- 
gular talent in repelling able lieuten- 
ants. One after another they have drop- 
ped away from him—Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Lord George Hamilton, the Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord Milner, and now 
Lord Curzon—leaving him surrounded 
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by a set of mediocre Ministers and ad 
ministrators whom Lord Rosebery w 
not far wrong in calling a “seri 


; 


transient, embarrassed, and, I may add 


astonished phantoms.” 


As we surmised, Germany has an ex 
planation of the “personal” loan by Ger 
man bankers to the Sultan of Movocco 
but it throws a comic light upon th 
character of that potentate. According 
to the story, he approached : Germany 
with a demand for something very like 
blackmail. To be sure, he had agreed 
to an international conference for the 
purpose of regulating his affairs 
many of his proud subjects were rebel 
ling at the notion of foreign interfer 
ence, and, reaily, there was nothing to 
do but buy them off. Unfortunately, th 
Moroccan Treasury was low, the mon 
arch’s privy purse had not a piastre in 
it, and, therefore, if Germany would be 
so kind, ete. In this view, the German 
loan was simply a kind of righteous 
bribe to prepare for the great work of 
civilization in North Africa. But it was 
for this sort of thing that France and 
Germany were on the verge of war' 


M. Yves Guyot, in a paper read be 
fore the Statistical Congress, revived 
the moribund “standard man” lon; 
enough to speculate about his consump 
tion of food. 
tion that such a standard was to | 
found in the military or naval services 


he compared the official rations with 


Starting with the assumy 


the average consumption of the civilian 
The amazing difference which 


he discovered between these two total 


classes. 


so far as France was concerned, led him 
to propound two alternative conclusion 
Either the masses are starved in orde! 
that the army and navy may be well fed 
or the soldiers and sailors are systemati 
cally overfed and pampered by the Stat« 
The similar comparison which he pro 
poses for every country in the work 
would be a complicated matter, but li 
easy to follow his reasoning in some ot 
the familiar lines. For example, if we 
take a few of the agricultural product: 
which are necessarily used fresh, and 
therefore neither exported on any large 
scale nor stored from year to year, we 
can ascertain easily about what the per- 
capita ration should be. But it gives 
perplexing results. The 59 eggs a year of 
the average American old enough to eat 
eggs seem a meagre allowance, but the 
390 quarts of milk uncommonly gener 
ous. One-third of a can of sweet corn 
a year is almost incredibly little, con 
sidering the apparently lavish use of this 
article of diet. But which of us eats 
2% watermelons a year, the number that 
the census shows to be raised for every 
inhabitant more than five years old? 
Our civilian American does not seem, at 
any rate, to have so well balanced a bill 
of fare as the soldier, 
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A PREMIUM ON AGGRESSION. 

“Convey the wise it call,” and in 
demnity is as good a name as any other 
for the last booty to be wrung from 
the defeated. It is not the magnitude 
of the Japanese demand which the Rus- 
sians resent, but the pretence; and their 
feeling will sooner or later be shared 
by all thinking men, and by nations not 
blind to the consequences of Russia's 
yielding this point in the negotiations 
for peace. M. de Martens had no diffi- 
culty, the other day, in exposing from 
historical examples the innovation now 
sought to be established as a part of 
international law. No precedent can 
tr found for payment of an indemnity 
during a war stil undecided, and still 
fought by the losing party on foreign 
soil. The case is really much as if 
Japan and the United States should 
come to blows in the Philippines—as 
riay yet happen—and, on our being 
worsted and deprived of all but the last 
island of the archipelago, “indemnity” 
should be exacted over and above Amer- 
ican evacuation. It is true that the 
islands are nominally American soil, 
but neither in fact nor in our nation- 
oi; consciousness are they any more a 
part of the United States than Mant 
churia is a part of Russia. We could 
relinquish them, indeed, with a profit 
and would that we might. But to pay 
“indemnity” for their being taken from 
us, even for our own fault, with the 
war confined wholly to that distant 
scene and never directed against this 
continent, would rouse the old Ameri- 
can sense of humor which Dewey and 
McKinley and Lodge and Roosevelt and 
Taft have nearly extinguished 

Russia, in other words, is not in ez- 
tremis, is not hostile’y occupied except 
on an insignificant margin, can spare 
for her steady national existence the 
fleets she has lost in Eastern waters, 
and comes to the conference as Japan 
in fact comes, to consider how best to 
eud a drawn game. Both nations would 
giadly be spared any further expendi 
ture of blood and treasure; and Japan 
could have been gratified if she 
had been content to have her victor 
les confirmed, and had not aimed to 
make Russia pay all that her humilia- 
tion has cost her opponent “Get out 
of here,” said Japan with reference to 
Mantchuria and Korea, “that I may 
replace you.” After Port Arthur, Liao 
Yang, Mukden, and the naval overthrow 
in the Korean Straits, Ruasas'a stands 
ready to get out and to retire within her 
own boundaries, If Japan can extort oth 
er territorial concessions looking to her 
security against a repetition of clash- 
ing, well and good To expect reim- 
bursement for all her outlay in delib 
erately providing for this success, is 


either childish or monstrous 

Nor does it make for peace ‘Indem- 
nity” will, if secured, leave the new 
Russia as permanently hostile a neigh- 
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Lor as the old—and popularly hostile, as 
opposed to the greed of expansion in 
the ruling classes which brought on 
the present war. When we consider the 
Tsar’s essentially peaceable disposition, 
we may feel assured that his consenting 
to a conference was an act of conscience 
fairly to be called national, in confession 
of the utter needlessness of the embroil- 
ment with Japan. It has been attended 
by the concession of the beginnings of 
self-government in his Empire, amid an 
awakened public consciousness full of 
hope if full of doubt, and ready to 
surge in any direction that will make 
manifest the new national spirit. “In- 
demnity” will reconcile the Russian peo- 
ple to a war thrust upon them by autoc- 
racy, and will give them their first sense 
of being really attacked by a foreign 
enemy. The ranks will be filled, the 
carnage will go on, tribute will not be 
paid. On the other hand, any adjust- 
ment short of tribute will find favor, and 
will bequeath no such rancor as to pre- 
vent the Russians and Japanese from be- 
ing on good terms hereafter. 

The indemnity extorted by the Ger- 
mans in Paris was a guarantee of peace, 
no doubt; but peace in the sense of non- 
collision between the two countries. The 
true peace which results from neighbor- 
ly regard and abandonment of ambitious 
designs, is yet far off. Have armaments 
been diminished on either side of the 
trontier? Might not the present rela- 
tons between France and Germany be 
fitly described as a truce? The milliards 
were a penalty, moreover, for the Sec- 
ond Empire’s having declared war, wick- 
edly and groundlessly. The novelty of 
Japan's demand lies in the fact that she, 
no matter with what provocation, began 
the war, struck the first blow—struck it 
without warning, as a savage nation may 
do, and yet with the utmost deliberation, 
as a sequel to years of secret prepara- 
tion. This is what other nations must 
face if they sanction it as a part of the 
international code. We know, of course, 
Japan’s plea that her first blow was de- 
fensive, and the war a defensive war. 
So said the South when it fired upon 
Sumter. There is no richer field for 
casuistry than a defensive war. Napo- 
leon III. used this pretext in declaring 
war against Prussia, which, after Sa- 
dowa, had grown too weighty for the 
Suropean equilibrium. Any war can be 
so construed, by a Power desirous to 
pick a quarrel, and will be if the hard- 
and-fast line is not maintained between 
those who attack and those who repel. 


Let the Japanese justify their preten- 
sions of being champions of peace in the 
Orient. Grant that, by superiority in 
bloodshed on land and sea, they have es- 
tablished their claim to recognition 
among Christian nations by Christian 
Majesties and Presidents. Let them pose 
as the benefactors of Russia in having 
given to her outworn social fabric a 
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shock that precipitates the dawn of free- 
dom. But let them distinctly be told 
that all their pacific protestations are 
but cant so long as, having originally 
assaulted Russia, they press for “indem- 
nity.” This highhandedness is not going 
to be dropped by a military Power flush- 
ed with successes it dared not dream of, 
and provided (supposing she gets it) 
with millions of sweat money to be im- 
mediately put into fortifications, arms, 
and ships of war in majorem gloriam 
Nippon. Mankind will take warning. 


RECIPROCITY AT CHICAGO. 


The late reciprocity convention now 
in session at Chicago afforded a capital 
commentary on Secretary Shaw’s recent 
tariff utterances in Virginia. The Sec- 
retary said that on the tariff issue the 
Republicans appeal to the producer with 
the promise of high prices for his prod- 
ucts, while the Democrats appeal to the 
consumer with the guarantee of lowered 
cost of living. It could very conclusive- 
ly be shown that the latter is the more 
fundamental consideration. The gath- 
ering of the Reciprocity Convention it- 
self supplied the proof. For, while the 
policy of free trade or a revenue tariff 
is capable of reducing prices to all con- 
sumers alike by creating a more abun- 
dant supply of all articles of consump- 
tion, the protective policy, by creating 
an artificial scarcity of certain kinds of 
articles only, is of necessity a policy 
of discrimination. If it caused the same 
relative scarcity of all articles, what 
each producer gained in selling he 
would lose in buying. But in practice 
it makes some articles relatively more 
scarce than others, and thus it puts 
high prices into some producers’ pock- 
ets, while it is incapable of helping oth- 
er producers at all. The forgotten pro- 
ducer has begun to cry out, and thus the 
Secretary’s creed proves not worthy of 
all acceptation, even among producers 
themselves. Of what avail is it to the 
wheat-grower, who must gell at the 
world’s level of prices, to know that the 
sugar-grower gets, through the tariff, a 
higher price than could otherwise be 
had? How much ought it to console the 
shoe ‘manufacturer, whose market 1s 
limited by the duty on hides and ma- 
terials, that the iron baron or the wool- 
grower is being enriched by the fariff? 
The old tariff umbrella is not large 
enough to cover all producers—to say 
nothing of consumers—and the cry for 
reciprocity is a sign that those produc- 
ers who are getting soaked want to come 
in out of the rain. 

There are various kinds of reciprocity, 
whether secured by treaties granting 
mutual concessions or by the device of 
dual tariffs. Such a reciprocity arrange- 
ment as that secured by the Hawaiian 
sugar growers inured to the exclusive 
benefit of that island. They supplied 
only a part of our entire demand for 
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sugar. The price of the article was de- 


termined by the cost of the most ex- 
pensive part of the supply imported. 
Reciprocity produced in this case no 
reduction in price to the American con- 
sumer. It also deprived the Treasury 
of millions of revenue. The benefit pri- 
marily went to the Hawaiian sugar 
planter. This is the type of reciprocity 
that the producer is ready to shout for. 
But opportunities of this kind are rare. 
Even if one were found, it couid be tak- 
en advantage of only by giving some 
foreign country the analogous oppor- 
tunity of collecting what is practically a 
bounty from our consumers. - 

On the other hand, where reciprocity 
is a mutual lowering of duties in com- 
petitive products which leads to both 
an enlarged market for producers and 
lower prices to consumers, it is doubly 
welcome. To be sure, its advantages 
are only a partial instalment, on a be- 
grudged plan, of what free trade would 
give. It suffers also from injecting into 
the revenue-producing machinery an 
uncertainty of yield which a _ consis- 
tent tariff for revenue only would avoid. 
But small favors in tariff matters are 
thankfully received. The dread of the 
word “reciprocity” and the conjuring 
with the spirit of retaliation under the 
name of a “dual tariff’ were both dis- 
creditable to the Chicago convention. 
The dual tariff, or the maximum and 
minimum system, means tariff wars as 
often as it does mutual concessions. 
Witness the late unhappy struggle be- 
tween France and Italy. Until some 
method is found of getting something 
for nothing, the more hopeful way of ob- 
taining relief from the tariff burdens 
is not to cringe to the tariff barons or 
the Trusts, but to smite them both un- 
der the fifth rib. 

The speeches and resolves of the Chi- 
cago convention must be hailed as, on 
the whole, a blow at the feet of clay of 
the image before which the stand-pat- 
ters grovel. Gov. Cummins bore em- 
phatictestimony to thecrimes committed 
in the name of protection—its senseless 
and selfish extremes of the present day 
being, as he said, enough to make the 
fathers of American protection stare 
and gasp. And the deliberate and for- 
mal utterance of this representative 
body of Republicans, as the great ma- 
jority of them were, gives the lie di- 
rect to the complacent assertions of 
Dingleyites joined to their idols. It 
puts on record the fact that American 
industries “can no longer depend upon 
the home market”; that the export trade 
is “vital” to this country; that the 
present attitude of the United States 
is “antagonizing foreign nations whose 
good will we desire’; and that Con- 
gress ought at once to set about making 
“concessions” (polite for reductions) in 
our existing tariff which can be made 
“without injury to industry, -trade, or 
the wages of labor.” 
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All this is well, but the delegates, if 
they had looked closely, would have seen 
that a maximum and minimum tariff is, 
in intent and effect a threat. Buy from 
us, or we will hit you over the head. 
Now, commerce never thrives on anger. 
Getting a nation wrathful is the worst 
of all ways to make it take more of our 
goods. Look at the object-lesson writ 
large for us in the Chinese boycott. 
From the merely commercial point of 
view, the Chinese are foolish. They are 
glutting their passions at the expense 
of their own pockets. But does any 
such consideration ever deter an en- 
raged people? Yet we propose, with the 
harmful effects on our trade of Chi- 
nese enmity visible to all the world, 
to go on and make better customers 
of France and Germany by first mak- 
ing them angry with us too! So far 
have we got from the sound philosophy 
and the commercial sanity and wise 
statesmanship of Sir Robert Peel, who 
said that the only effective way of meet- 
ing higher tariffs abroad was by lower- 
ing tariffs at home. 

Furthermore, it is altogether probable 
that the real lords of the tariff think of 
this whole ‘“dual-tariff” plan as merely 
one device more with which to stave 
off the demand for reducing duties and 
further to fool the revisionists. The 
latter have been fed on the east wind 
of “reciprocity” lo! these many years: 
now let them fatten on the equally fill- 
ing diet of a dual tariff. Years may 
elapse before such a tariff can be got 
through; years more before it would 
ever be applied within the discretion of 
a protectionist President. In the mean- 
time, the snugly ensconsed and reassur- 
ed beneficiaries of the Dingley tariff will 
zo on exacting the uttermost farthing 
from their fellow-countrymen, while al- 
most giving away their goods to the for- 
eigner. The plain truth is that the 
Home Market fanatics and the high and 
dry protectionists all around do not in- 
tend to yield anything whatever. Noth- 
ing can be got from them by fair words. 
They think themselves all-poWerful in 
the Senate; they control the Republican 
party; they have intimidated President 
Roosevelt; so why should they be asked 
to give up one penny of the bounty they 
get under the name of protection? It is 
all very well for Chairman Payne out in 
Manila to talk pleasantly about lowering 
duties on Philippine goods; but the high 
priest of the stand-patters, Speaker Can- 
non, at once lets it be understood that 
nothing of the sort can be done, and that 
if Congressman Payne does not leave off 
his nonsense, he may find on his return 
that another man is to be at the head of 
the Ways and Means Committee. Ina 
word, talk as they may about one resort 
or another to deceive tariff reformers, 
those who are enab'ed by the Dingley 
act to levy taxes apon the people have 
no notion of surrendering a particle 





of their private gain through pu 
law. 

Argument is wasted on unblushing 
greed. The case for tariff revision is 
overwhelming, but the only reply of the 
fortified protectionists is, “Well, what 
are’you going to do about it?” 


THE WOOL TARIFF ONCE MORE 


In the Quarterly Journal of Hconom 
ics for August Mr. C. W. Wright pub 
lishes a paper on “Wool-Growing and 
the Tariff since 1890," which presents 
all needed facts and figures on the sit 
vation during the last fifteen years, ani 
demonstrates once more that the duties 
on this raw material are both futile for 
aiding the wool-growing farmers and 
harmful in burdening the consumers 
Mr. Wright sets forth his results in 
matter-of-fact terms, and in no way in 
timates whether he is a protectionist or 
free-trader. But his very moderation 
makes his conclusions the more con 
vincing. He proves beyond doubt that 
the wool tariff has been powerless to 
prevent the decline of wool-growing in 
the heart of the country, and has not 
been necessary to bring about its ad 
vance in the trans-Missouri grazing re 
gions. 

The abrupt changes in the duties on 
wool under the Wilson and Dingley 
Tariff acts have served unintentionally 
as experiments to demonstrate these 
facts. The Wilson act, in 1894, put 
wool on the free list—the one radical 
and fearless change made by that Sen 
ate manipulated measure. The Dingley 
act in 1897 restored the duties to the 
rates of 1890. Under the McKinley 
tariff we had a period of high duties 
from 1890 to 1894—virtually the same 
as through the whole preceding period 
from 1867 to 1890; then free wool from 
1894 to 1897; then high duties again 
since 1897. The free-wool experiment 
of 1894-97 was not al'owed to remain 
in operation long enough to work out 
its full results. It happened to coin- 
cide with the general depression that 
followed the crash of 1893, and so never 
was in effect under normal conditions 
Time enough was not given for the 
manufacturers to accommodate them 
selves to the new conditions of freedom, 
and the full effects on manufacturers 
and consumers were never tested jut 
so far as wool-growing is concerned, 
some important facts were plain.y estal- 
lished. In the first place, it appears 
that woo!-growing in the agricultural 
région of the North—that is to say 
anywhere from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Missouri River—will be carried 
on to a certain extent without any 
duties at all, and, on the other hand, 
will not be stimulated beyond that ex 
tent even by the highest duties which 
the most fanatical protectionist has ven- 
tured to propose. When woo) was ad- 
mitted free in 1894, wool-growing in 
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this region declined. Part of this de- 
cline was doubtless due to the abolition 
Part of it was due to the 
general depression. At all 
events, the number of sheep fell sharp 
ly In the North Central States (Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Illinois and ad- 
jacent the number fell from 
12 millions in 1893 to 6% millions in 
But—and this is the striking fact 
duties restored the 
region 


of the duty 
business 


Michigan, 
States) 


1SOR 
high have not 
number. In the North Central 
there were in 1904 actually fewer sheep 
than in 1897; same is true of 
the other agricultural States, North and 
South As Mr. Wright “There 
are now, after eight years the 
duties of the Dingley tariff, fewer sheep 
than at any time throughout the period 
when wool was admitted free!” 
the farm- 
profitable. 
bet- 


and the 


Says: 


under 


The explanation is simple: 
find 
W heat, 
ter. Production in these has advanced; 
the stimulus 


more 
dairy 


things 
the 


other 


ers 
corn, cattle, pay 
whereas, notwithstanding 
of the tariff, wool-growing has declined. 
A certain number of sheep can be kept 
by the virtually without ex- 
pense, nay, with advantage to his land. 


farmer 


Mutton grades of sheep pay best in this 
way; especially as, in recent years, fash- 
ion has increased the demand for those 
kinds of wool which come from the mut- 
ton sheep. But beyond the number which 
sheep-raising 
well 


will thus be maintained, 


not pay as 
as wheat, corn, and cattle; and no tar- 
iff will help the case. As Mr. Wright 
says, the period of distress in the trying 
years 1893-97 taught the farmer this les- 
Under the duties of the 
1894, there had 


and wool-growing do 


son thoroughly. 


earlier period, before 
been brave attempts at sheep and wool, 
merely as by-products of the farm, 
But 
the period of stress put an end to this, 
and the revised duties under the Ding- 


ley act have been absolutely without ef- 


not 
but as independent sources of profit 


fect 

On the other hand, in the great graz- 
ing regions beyond the Missouri River 
in the arid district where agriculture is 


impossible without irrigation, and where 


almost all of the land is suitable for 
ranching only--wool-growing is able to 
maintain itself without the tariff. Here, 


ind here only, we have an independent 


heep industry; not a by-product of 
general farming, but sheep (or cattle) as 
And here 
the number of sheep actually increased 
during the of free The 
number of sheep in the Northern Rocky 
was 4,400,000 in 1893, 
1898; in the Southern 
Mountain region it was 7,200,000 
and 7,300,000 in 1898 In the 
Northern region there has been a fur- 
ther growth since 1898; the number of 
sheep being 11,600,000 in 1904. In the 
Southern region there has been neither 
growth nor decline; the number of sheep 
practically the same as in 1898. 


the sole products of the hand 


period wool! 


Mountain region 
and 6,300,000 In 
Rocky 
in 1893, 


is now 
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Montana is now the most prosperous of 
the sheep-growing States. There, sheep- 
ranching on free Government land pays. 
It would pay under any circumstances, 
as is proved by the steady increase 
during the period (1893-97) of free wool 
and business depression. It pays better, 
of course, when the price of wool is 
made higher by the tariff; but the tariff 
is not necessary for the maintenance or 
even the prosperity of wool-growing. It 
simply adds so much to the profits, am- 
ple in any case, of the sheep-ranchers. 

In other words, with free wool, we 
should have no revolution in the indus- 
try. The farmers would continue to 
keep sheep very much as they do now 
for mutton than for wool—but 


more 
without great change as to numbers. 
The ranching States would doubtless 


have less sheep than they have now; 
but the experience of the free-wool pe- 
riod shows that they can hold their 
own on a great seale without any tariff 
help. There would very likely be some 
shifting from sheep to cattle in the West, 
and pretty surely some cutting-down of 
the present high profit of the sheep- 
ranchers. The imports of wool would 
increase somewhat. They are already 
rising, even in face of the duties, for 
the country simply cannot produce 
enough wool for its consumption. With 
wool cheaper, cotton and shoddy would 
be used in less degree. One of the re- 
markable facts noted by Mr. Wright is 
the actual decline during recent years 
in the use of wool per capita in the 
United States; a clear consequence of 
the high price of wool. In sum, no- 
body would lose, except a small knot of 
trespassers on the public lands of the 
West; and the consumers would gain. 

But—and here’s the rub—the protec- 
tive system would be deprived of one of 
its greatest shams. The wool duty is 
held forth as the shining example of 
benefit to the farmers; it stands for 
their share of the largesses of all-inclu- 
sive paternal care. That it is in fact 
practically of no consequence to them 
does not prevent it from being paraded 
and lauded and clung to. It enables the 
wool manufacturers to secure what they 
want in the way of duties, after grant- 
ing to the growers what these are sup- 
posed to need; and it makes for co- 
hesion in the whole protective scheme. 
It has no economic justification, but it 
has surprising political strength. It 
will probably hold its own for some time 
to come; and then—who knows?—will 
topple over with a crash, and bring with 
it a reconstruction of our whole tariff 
system. 


FLURRIES OF REFORM. 


“Senator Mitchell seems to have been 
a victim of one of the waves of reform 
which are now sweeping over the coun- 
try.” This explanation of the convic- 


tion of Senator John H. Mitchell of 
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Oregon is offered by his counsel, John 
M. Thurston, formerly United States 
Senator from Nebraska. Mr. Thurston 
also asserts that, but for the statute of 
limitations, “many leading men in Mon- 
tana and other Western States might 
have been company for Senator Mitch- 
ell in his trial.” None can dispute the 
correctness of Senator Thurston’s state 
ment. In the West, eminent citizens, 
zealous in religion and politics, have 
abetted these land frauds with the same 
pride and enthusiasm with which, in 
the East, gentlemen of similar standing 
have joined swindling syndicates, and 
jooted insurance companies. In fine, the 
illegal traffic, especially in timber and 
mineral lands, has been so lucrative as 
to be highly respectable. The common 
excuse for Mitchell, heard on the streets 
of Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, or wher- 
ever a friend volunteers to stand up for 
him, is that he is no worse than thou- 
sands of others. He suffers because his 
misdoings came to light at a time 
when people were excited about hon- 
esty. “Look at your sweet Depew,” cries 
the Mitchell apologist; “he is Senator 
from the Vanderbilt railways; look at 
Dryden, Senator from the Prudential 
Insurance Company and the Public Ser- 
vice Corporation of New Jersey; look at 
the Pennsylvania Railway delegation in 
both branches of Congress, and then 
confess that your Eastern moralists are 
merely posturing when they condemn 
poor Mitche}] for lending a friendly 
hand to the land companies.” 
Moreover, the great land companies, 
mining companies, and lumber compa- 
nies are, like our blessed railway and 
insurance companies, substantial con- 
cerns, the backbone of business, control- 
lers of many votes. “There is something 
to be said,” remarked Mr. Thurston 
gravely, “for the big land companies of 
the West, in spite of the manner in 
which they are alleged to have procured 
their lands. These big land companies 
have been one of the principal factors 
in building up the Western country. Es- 
pecially is this true of the lumber in- 
dustry.” The inference is easy, indeed 
obvious. The man who helps these be- 
neficent institutions to get what they 
want, is a philanthropist. To call Sena- 
tor Mitchell or Depew a hoary-headed 
cld rascal is both unjust and cruel. 
Neither of them has inquired too nar- 
rowly into the technicalities of law or 
morals; their eyes have been fixed on 
higher things, nobler aims. Each has 
been devoted to those mighty commer- 
cial interests which are the true soul of 
a commonwealth; each in his own cou- 
rageous, though somewhat careless, way 
has been an advance agent of pros- 


perity. 

To convict of crime, or even to cen- 
sure severeiy, a man who has sacrificed 
whatever of conscience he ever had to 
the. god Of material success is, in these 
days, like stoning the prophets. And 
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yet a considerable number of us are 
in a mood to do just this. Ip the last 
two or three years, public sentiment Las 
been deeply stirred, and men who call 
themselves practical are seriously ask- 
ing whether wholesale debauchery of 
legislatures, boards of aldermen, and 
electorates is not too heavy a price 
even for so vrecious a boon as the larg- 
est insurance society on earth, the most 
extensive railway system, unlimited 
franchises for trolley lines, the most 
powerful I:mber company, or the rich- 
est gold miue. The revelations of venal- 
ity in Missouri, the uncovering of 
frauds in the postal service and in-«the 
Department of Agriculture, the scandal 
in regard to Justice Warren B. Hooker, 
the colossal knavery in the management 
of the Equitable, and the wide discus- 
sion of “tainted money” have set men 
to thinking that the Ten Command- 
ments, though antiquated, may, after 
all, be a fairly safe guide in both poii- 
tics and business; that in the long run 
dishonesty is not always the best pol- 
icy. As Mr. Thurston naively puts it, 
“There is at present an epidemic of re- 
form amoung the people of the United 
States, and their efforts appear directed 
teward men in the Government service.” 
This, as Mr. Thurston generously ad- 
mits, “is not to be condemned.” 

Neither is it to be accepted as evi- 
dence of a political millennium. Our 
citizens ure somewhat stirred just now, 
but,as Mr.Thurston and Senator Mitch- 
ell are wel! aware, they will quiet down 
again. Patience to wait till a squall of 
reform: has blown itself out is. as 
Senator Thomas C. Platt has more than 
once noted, a cardinal virtue in the 
politician who lives by graft. He and 
time can wear away the stoutest army 
that ever rallied to the banner of re- 
form. The fact is significant that the 
conviction of Senator Mitchell was 
procured only with much difficulty; 
and, but for the firm backing of 
President Roosevelt, the prosecuting at- 
torney, Mr. Heney, might have failed 
entireiy. Apparently, the popular rage 
is fully satisfied with one “victim,” for 
the jury has split in the case cf Rep- 
resentative Williamson of Oregon. in 
our own virtuous State, public indigna- 
tion did nut remain at white heat long 
enough to melt the Odell machine, and 
as a result Warren B. Hooker is still 
an ornument of the bench. Observers at 
Washington predict a similar result in 
future trials of postal thieves. Machen 
and one or two notorious offenders 
are in the penitentiary; but the Gev- 
ernment is already dropping the indict- 
ments of those against whom the evi- 
dence is not absolutely overwhelming. 
Possibly some of the worst of the ras- 
cals, if they can stave off trial long 
enough, will go free. 

Nor is there any way, so far as ex- 
perience teaches, to keep civic courage 
always screwed to the sticking-place. 








We must get along either with waves 
of reform, or with no reform at all. Hu- 
man nature being what it is, the man 
who directly and immediately profits by 
dishonesty will be always alert, while 
the man who is robbed indirectly, se- 
cretly, and penny by penny, will inevi- 
tably suffer periods of apathy. Eternal 
vigilance is the price that will never be 
paid. Yet no one but a hired advocate 
can argue that spasmodic morality is 
worse than none; that because we do not 
catch all tut-throats and plunderers, we 
should let all of them off; that Senator 
Mitchell should not go to the peniten- 
tiary because Senator Depew remains a 
dishonored member of many director- 
ates. To fall into this cheap fallacy 
would be deliberately to subvert every 
principle of decency. 


THE GOSPEL OF EFFICIENCY. 

Within a generation political philoso- 
phy has drifted from its traditional 
moorings. The reaction in this country 
has not proceeded to the same lengths 
as in Great Britain. We have not drag- 
ed our anchors so far, but, on the other 
hand, our democratic cables were sup- 
posedly stronger than those of an hered- 
itary monarchy. Political reasoning, 
two or three decades ago, was colored 
by a dominant set of ideas which are 
to-day regarded as anything but axiom- 
atic. The thinking of 1870 was per- 
meated with certain assumptions about 
fundamental personal rights which are 
to-day viewed with confessed skepti- 
cism, 

English Liberalism had thriven on the 
earlier food. It had rescued more than 
one submerged tract of personal liberty 
from the flood of private interests. If 
had extended the suffrage by insistence 
on the right of the individual to a share 
in government. “One man, one vote,” 
was the goal it set before itself. It had 
broken down abuses and had abolished 
hoary privileges which transgressed the 
liberty of the individual. It had done 
away with the attempt to hold English- 
speaking colonies by force of arms. it 
had striven to destroy slavery and the 
slave trade in other states; and, if it 
retained sway over inferior races, it 
had aimed, on the whole, at a mild and 
tolerant rule. In the United States the 
principle of equality before the law was 
held with even more fervor. The war 
amendments to the Constitution show 
how far this doctrine was pushed. Not 
only was liberty given the slave, but 
the ballot was placed in his hand. Out 
of our full-hearted belief in the univer- 
sality of these doctrines, we gave quick 
approval to movements abroad that 
seemed to promise political liberty or 
national independence. So strong was 
this genuine feeling that our politicians 
notoriously traded on it. Each party 
outbids the other in expressions of sym- 
pathy for Irish Home Rule. 





To-day, all these political ideas are 
frost-bitten. If John Stuart Mill or 
Charles Sumner could return to th 
world, he would be simply bewildered 
by the radical change in political think 
ing. To talk of human rights as a po 
litical datum, or even as a political end 
is supposed to-day to be the mark of a 
speculative Rip Van Winkle. It is not 
free government or self-government tha 
holds the stage, but what is called “good 
government.” Administrative efficiency, 
not a spontaneous national life with 
growth and movement, is the idol of the 
hour. “Even the vestal fire of juatic 
is apt to flicker out in the ideal com 
monwealth of the efficient."” Instead of 
abolishing slavery in its own colonies 
and aiding to break up the slave trade 
“John Bull-Cohen,” as the Australians 
dub their sire, is to-day importing 
coolie laborers into the Rand at the in 
stance of the Rand shareholders In 
stead of universal suffrage, he ia pre 
paring his sons for universal conscrip 
tion. Instead of free trade, he is flirt 
ing with retaliation, reciprocity, fair 
trade, food duties, and protection. 

The same spirit or tendency rules 
here. Does Porto Rico want to be sell 
governed and not governed from Wash 
ington? “Civic fibre,’ so the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott tells them, is not to come from 
self-government, but from large crops 
What Porto Rico needs is not autonomy, 
but a good sewer system. If most Re 
publicans would speak their minds out 
frankly today, they would admit tha‘ 
the disfranchisement of the negro in 
the South does not worry them Lin 
coln was backward enough to believe 
that no man is good enough to rule over 
another without his consent; but Secre 
tary Taft tells the Filipinos, “Work, 
don’t agitate,’ for the United States wili 
brook no interference for some genera 
tions. And if there has been a susp! 
ciously long lull in expressions of sym 
pathy for “the most distressful coun 
try,” is it not because we are dimly con 
scious that we have an Ireland of our 
own in the Pacific? 

Whatever the common causes of the 
reaction in both countries, we in the 
United States were doubtless beguiled 
through our sympathies. Our abhor 
rence Of Spanish misrule in Cuba was 
taken advantage of by unscrupulous 
politicians to let loose upon us the curse 
of Imperiatism. We were besought not 
to fear taking up foreign responsipili- 
ties through “the craven fear of being 
great.” Not only our fine altruism, but 
out latent avarice, was appealed to. 
When we had acquired subjects abroad, 
we were no longer without sinister “na- 
tional interests.”” Humanitarianism first 
slew ita thousands, and then greed its 
tens of thousands. We took up “the 
white man’s burden,” and then, as Mr 
Dooley said, “we put it on the coon 
Powerful financial interests long defeat- 
ed any tariff concessions to Cuba, and 
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have prevented justice to the Philip- 
pines. 

All this change had not gone far when 
both in England and here a philosophic 
support was sought for in a distorted ap- 
plication of the doctrine of biological 
evolution to national politics. The old 
idea of righteousness exalting a nation 
was pronounced pure fustian. There was 
no test of fitness but survival. Success 
became the touchstone of international 
politics. The ape and tiger qualities 
have consequently been unmuzzled both 
here and in Great Britain. Forcible ag- 
gression and the maintenance of race 
ascendency have characterized the Brit- 
ish policy of Imperialism since 1884. 
Preparations are here making for run- 
ning a similar course as regards this 
hemisphere. In 1875 the naval and mili- 
tary expenditure of the United King- 
dom absorbed less than one-third of 
the total expenditure; in 1904 it ab- 
sorbed one-half, and had risen in abso- 
lute amount to £72,153,000. In the 
United States, $62,500,000 approximately 
was spent in 1875 on army and navy, 
or less than one-quarter of our Federal 
expenditure. In 1904 $218,000,000 ap- 
proximately, or over 37 per cent. of our 
lederal expenditure, went for the same 
objects. The spirit of Imperialism is 
the same here and abroad. It means 
immense outlay, war not peace, priv- 
ilege nol equality. All the philosophic 
disguises that may be invented cannot 


conceal the facts. 


SURVIVALS OF AMERICAN COM- 
MUNISM. 

Some months ago in Iowa legal pro- 
ceedings were begun to end the cor- 
torate existence of the Amana Society, 
v hose remarkable settlement on the 
Iowa River is believed to be the larg- 
«s. and strongest communistic society 
now in existence anywhere in the world. 
The District Court recently handed down 
a decision confirming the Society's rights 


in every particular. “It is undisputed,” 
says Judge Byington in his opinion, “that 
the donation of personal property and 


personal labor and the holding of prop- 
erty in common is a fundamental tenet 
of this faith. Render this impossible, 
and you destroy the ability to observe 
tielr reiigious faith. Deprive the So 
clety of the right to acquire and hold 
real estate out of which to make a liv- 
ing, and you deprive its members of the 
means with which to make a living.” 
Therefore, in carrying on its various 
secular occupations, the Community of 
‘lrue Inspiration—its official name—is 
reither exceeding its corporate powers 
ac a religious body nor doing anything 
“obnoxious to a sound public policy.” 
America has been the fleld for s0 
many social experiments in the past 
that it would have been a pity on more 
than one account for any of them, how- 
ever fantastic, to be terminated by 
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force. The decision which allows the 
Amana Society to work out its own 
saivation for the future, ought at least 
to direct attention to the survivais of 
communism in this country. All told, 
there have probably been considerably 
more than a hundred attempts to estab- 
lish communistic villages here, nearly 
all of them before 1850. John Hum- 
phrey Noyes, who founded the Oneida 
Community of Perfectionists in 1848, 
himself enumerated 47 previous failures. 
England gave us theShakers, who estab- 
lished themselves in the East in 1794 
and the West in 1808, and stiil flourish 
with about 1,000 members. Germany 
sent, besides the Amana colonists, the 
Zoarites and the Harmonites, or Rap- 
pists, whose membership had dwindled 
in 1900 to eight, and who so‘d their 
property to a Pittsburgh syndicate and 
dissolved in 1903. The French Colony 
of Icaria, in Iowa, went out of existence 
in 1895. The Oneida Community itself 
became in 1881 an ordinary joint-stock 
company. The Amana Society’s long 
and successful life during a period when 
nearly all similar enterprises succumb- 
ed, is therefore a most interesting phe- 
nomenon. 

The judicial decision already quoted 
summarizes the present status of the 
Society. It has about 1,750 members, 
owns 26,225 acres of land worth about 
$40 an acre, 5,386 acres being under 
cultivation. Its crops are worth annual- 
ly something like $75,000; the product 
ef its woollen and cotton mills, fan- 
ning mills, and blacksmith shops is 
valued at some $325,000 a year; and its 
live stock at present is reckoned at more 
than $70,000. There are seven villages 
on the Amana tract, with 280 dwellings, 
51 barns, 4 hotels, 7 general stores, 3 
drug stores, 7 blacksmith shops, worth 
a'together about $400,000. In every case 
where a comparison is possible, these 
figures show a decided gain over those 
given by Charles Nordhoff, who wrote 
en account of the community in 1875. 
The population, for instance, has risen 
from 1,450 to 1,750 in these thirty years. 
In this respect, the community is 
unique, for all the others described by 
Nordhoff, if they have survived at all, 
have suffered heavy losses. 

It has been the paradox of communis- 
tic effort in this country that those who 
cared least about it have succeeded best 
at it. Of all the elaborate social recon- 
structions attempted by the disciples of 
Fourier and Robert Owen, not one suc- 
ceeded. The last non-religious colony, 
Icaria, whose founder, Cabet, allowed fif- 
ty years for the peaceful conversion of 
the whole world to communism, perish- 
ed itself only a few years after the ex- 
piration of that period. Not only have 
the sole survivors been religious socie- 
ties, but they have been societies which 
made the communistic features of their 
life a matter of entirely secondary im- 
portance. Prof. Richard T. Ely, writing 
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two years ago of the conditions at 
Amana, observed that “the ideas which 
underlie rational democratic communism 
have but little sympathy in them.” He 
speaks further of the way in which 
“communistic practices spring up uncon- 
sciously without any thought of social 
transformation.”” Nordhoff also pointed 
out that the _ MInspirationists were 
brought together solely for religious rea- 
sons. Once united in a congregation and 
desiring to avoid contact with the rest 
of the world, their next question was to 
get a living. Since some members did 
not favor a purely agricultural commu- 
nity, factories or workshops had to be 
built, and capital for these enterprises 
was not to be had except by sinking all 
private means in a common fund. These 
people had no theories about it when one 
of their leaders, under inspiration, de- 
clared for communal ownership. 


The religious side is in all respects 
first. The Amana Society's woollens and 
cotton prints have a high reputation, but 
as the Society does not believe in strife, 
legal or physical, outsiders counterfeit 
their marks unprosecuted. The extreme 
simplicity of their life does not arise 
from poverty. “One might have a 
flute but nothing more,” Nordhoff was 
told when asked about their recreations. 
They live up so consistently to their 
beliefs about marriage, which is dis- 
couraged but not prohibited, that when 
any member, no matter how prominent, 
marries, he or she is at once reduced 
to the “children’s order.” Two of their 
early leaders, Christian Metz and Bar- 
bara Landman, dared to marry, and, like 
naval officers reduced so many numbers, 
had to win their way back to the top, in 
this case by giving renewed evidences of 
spirituality. 

Even from external evidence it is 
manifest that the residents at Amana 
do not rank social doctrines with re- 
ligious. For instance, there is no ef- 
fort to make the colony completely self- 
sustaining, like one of Fourier’s phal- 
anxes. What the Society does not it- 
self produce, it buys freely from out- 
side. It sends its physicians to college, 
and even abroad, to be educated, and, 
while they must give their services to 
members, it permits them to take pay- 
ing patients outside. If a man has 
honey or vegetables to spare, his selling 
them for pocket money is winked at. 
Even the credits at the Society stores, 
arranged somewhat on the Bellamy 
system, are not uniform; certain mem- 
bers, like these same doctors, receiving 
$100 a year, while some of their neigh- 
bors, whose legitimate wants are con- 
ceived to be less, get as little as $40. 

There is the best of object-lessons in 
all this of the way in which human in- 
stitutions actually grow up. LBvery- 
where, in the second quarter of the last 
century, were enthusiasts who knew ex- 
actly how society should be reorganized, 
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who not only could draw unimpeachable 
plans to the last detail, but were willing 
to sacrifice everything, and even suffer 
persecution, to see them in practice. 
One and all, these visionaries made ab- 
ject and humiliating failures. But a 
dissenting sect of German immigrants, 
caring nothing about Industrial prob- 
lems and asking only to be let alone, 
comes across the water and blunders 
into striking success in the same field. 


THE PLEBISCITE OF THE NORSEMEN. 


KRISTIANIA, August 5, 1905. 


Norway is just now in a state of patrioté 
eruption more interesting to the seasoned 
traveller than even its fjords and glaciers 
After the momentous action taken by the 
Storthing on the 7th of June, it was freely 
charged by Swedish writers that the sud- 
den dissolution of the Union was the work 
of self-seeking lawyers who misrepresented 
their country. It is thus not surprising 
that the Riksdag insisted upon a decisive 
popular vote in Norway as the first condi- 
tion of negotiations looking toward a for- 
mal recognition of the Union’s defunctness. 
The Storthing has* promptly accepted the 
challenge, largely in deference to the opin- 
ions of mankind at large, and has fixed 
upon the 13th of August as the day on which 
the electorate shall vote aye or no on the 
simple question of approving or disapprov- 
ing what was done on the 7th of June. Thus 
is democracy vindicated in one of its 
strongholds. 

In view of the uncertainties that beset 
prophecy, especially in the field of politics, 
it might perhaps seem more prudent were I 
to wait until the vote has been taken be- 
fore writing a letter about it to the Nation. 
However, my object in writing is not to 
discuss the vote itself, but to offer a judi- 
cial comment upon the recent developments 
on which the plébiscite of Sunday week— 
already marked as henceforth a red-letter 
day in the Norseman’s political calendar— 
will set the high seal of popular approval. 
For the only element of uncertainty in the 
horoscope is the size of the vote that can 
be brought to the polls. The middle of 
August is not a very good time for polling 
the people of Norway. Many of the well- 
to-do are away from home, fishermen and 
sailors are on the sea, herdsmen far up the 
mountains. Moreover, some evidently look 
upon the whole affair as a useless formali- 
ty. But vigorous efforts are being made 
to bring out the vote, the papers are print- 
ing strong appeals, the chairmen of all the 
party organizations have united in a com- 
mon address to the people, the women are 
making themselves heard, and the result 
will no doubt be decisive enough. It will 
tell the world what the Norsemen think 
about the main issue of the dead Union. It 
will show a virtually unanimous support of 
the Storthing and the Michelsen Govern- 
ment. For several weeks I have been read- 
ing papers of every stripe, and talking with 
people of all stations, and I have yet to 
find a real dissenter. 

There are, indeed, many whose mood is 
anything but exultant, and who regret keen- 
ly that a satisfactory union with Swe- 
den, on the basis of a complete sov- 
ereignty provided by the Constitution, 
could not have been effected. They do not 





like to think of little Norway standing 
alone against any of the great Powers that 
might cast a covetous eye upon it. Sus- 
picion of Russia is bred in the Norseman’s 
bone, as in that of the Swede. He really 
wishes to live on terms of amity and al- 
liance with his brethren at the east, but 
he is firmly resolved not to live in a rela- 
tion of dependence. He feels no bitterness 
toward the Swedish people, though he 
sharply criticises the dominant party in the 
Riksdag. No rancor is felt toward King 
Oscar, though regret is freely expressed 
that he should not have seen fit to spend 
more time in Norway. (The Constitution 
provides rather vaguely that the King 
“spends some time each year in Norway, 
unless serious obstacles prevent.’’) But 
all parties, from the Socialists to the ex- 
treme Right, are now agreed that the work 
of June 7 must not and shall not be un- 
done. 

On the whole, the dominant impression pro- 
duced on my own mind—the mind of a book- 
ish outsider who has long had a warm feel- 
ing for all three of the Scandinavian peo- 
ples—by the recent reading of numberless 
pamphlets, leading articles, open letters, 
and so forth, is one of admiration for the 
superb poise exhibited by the Norsemen un- 
der very trying circumstances. By a sec- 
tion of the Swedish press, that called 
Stor-Svensk, or Great-Swedish, which is the 
local name for Jingo, they have been delug- 
ed with abuse. Even by writers of repute, 
from whom one would expect a more calm 
and objective view of the matters in dis- 
pute, they have heard their public men, 
whom they trust and admire, denounced as 
traitors, rebels, madmen, and wretches dead 
to all sense of honor. They have read 
blustering talk of war and wild rumors of 
military preparation on the part of Nor- 
way. But thus far I have met with no 
venomous retort by a Norseman—nothing 
that could fairly be called bad-tempered. 
Their leaders are calm and concillatory— 
the importance of future friendship is kept 
steadily in mind; but the calm is that of 
men who have come to a decision, and are 
prepared to stand by it. Among the deri- 
sive epithets hurled at them by the belli- 
cose party in Sweden is one which means 
“fussy,” but there is no fussiness discern- 
ible in their present temper. What one 
reads and hears everywhere is a quiet de- 
termination that the Union as it has been 
shall be no longer. This granted, the Norse- 
man is ready to discuss all other questions 
in a tractable and conciliatory spirit. 

As I write, there lies before me a little 
pamphlet consisting of five articles that 
have lately appeared in the Kristiania 
Aftenpost. One is by an ex-Councillor of 
State, another by a university professor, a 
third by a venerable clergyman, a fourth 
by an officer in the army, and the last by 
a prominent jurist. The clergyman's con- 
tribution takes the form of a short open 
letter to Swedish Christians. After speak- 
ing of the high hopes that thrilled the 
hearts of all Norsemen in 1903, when there 
seemed a fair prospect that the claims of 
Norway would at last be granted, he goes 
on to say: 

“I know that many of you think we gave 
up hope too quickly; very well—I speak 
confidently and with full assurance—then 
forgive us the supposed wrong. Under- 
stand us and forgive us. Understand, you 
Swedish pastors, who love your country 





80 ardently. as is now being made evident 
that it is from great love to owr country 


that we have acted, in dotng what before 
jod we bBelleve to be right. , 1 do 
not wish to write much, bui I wish to write 
from heart to heart Let me close with 
these words Give up the desire to rule 
over us, and you shall come to own we 


Offer us again a brother's hand after the 
dissolution of the Union, and you sha!! 
have no more faithful friend than Nor 
way. It is not in fear of war that I write 

every drop of Norse blood is ready to be 


shed if we are attacked; not in fear of 
war, but in fear of the awful loss of things 
precious, especially of love between the 
two peoples of the peninsula. For we love 
Sweden and its people You should know 
that. We love you in spite of yéur hard 


words, because we see through the word 
to the high heart of the Swedish people.” 

The officer writes an open letter to 
Swedish friends and comrades After re 
hearsing the events that led up to the sepa 
ration, he comes to the question of “honor.”’ 
always a ticklish one for the military mind 


“How,” he asks, “can the honor of the 
King or of Sweden be hurt by the dissolu 
tion of an equal partnership, which one 


of the partners had found unsatisfactory 
He continues: 


“We offered you our hand in. sincerity 
but you did not take it. We offer it again 
and ask for your friendship—not from fear 
—for we trust fully and firmly in the good 


ness of our cause, and rely confidently on 
that higher justice that rules the fate of 
men and nations; but because, as I have 


said before, we sincerely desire peace and 
good relations for the sake of the welfare 
and progress of both nations. Give us your 
hand and do it quickly, before the poison 
which is being spat out by smal! and short 
sighted men shall penetrate to the heart 
and destroy our kindly feeling for your 
land and people and yours for us. To con 
clude: Believe what you will about us 
but do not believe that we are so stupid 
as to make, under any circumstances what 
ever, an attack upon Sweden But. if we 
are attacked, we shall defend ourselves as 
long as there is an arm in Norway that can 
handle a weapon, or a silver spoon that 
can be turned into money.” 


With such sentiments as this the press of 
Norway has of late been ringing. They 
represent beyond a doubt the feeling of the 
country. And, this being so very evident 
how astounding it is to find in the Stock 
holm Dagbiad such a deliverence as the 
following: 


“Can it really be possible that there is one 
single Norseman who regards Norway's 
cause as just and could go to war with 
Sweden in honest faith that it is so? Of 
course the Norsemen are being misied and 
blinded by their independent professional 
politicians; but that they should te so to 
such a degree that they can seriously look 
upon their cause against Sweden as just, is 
quite too preposterous.” 


Or take the following, as a pendent to 
the clergyman's utterance quoted above. It 
is again from the Stockholm Dagh'ad, and 
emanates from an aged Swedish professor 
who is expostulating from the brink of 
the grave, he says, with his erring Chris 
tian brothers in Norway: 


“Have we here in Sweden ever learned 
to regard Norway as.a dependency? Or 
have the Norse youth been brought up in 
that belief? Has not Norway enjoyed a 
domestic freedom greater than that of al 
most any other country in Europe? Com 
pare it with what Finland has endured. Cao 
the trifling and for the most part purely 
formal limitations in the sphere of foreign 
affairs prove that Norway has been a de- 
pendency? .. . What a smal! thing is 
thie consular question!’ Has there ever 
really been anything to complain of” ; 
And then it is not unreasonable that the 
older brother in a family should have a 
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little the best of it, at any rate until the 
younger brother is full-grown.” 

These words show better than pages of 
learned exposition the nature of the causes 


that have produced the rupture between 
Sweden and Norway. Here is a Swedish 
gentleman, of high culture and the best 


making a most laudable effort 
to be fair, and—using language fit to make 
a Norseman clench his fist and tear his 
hair; comparing Norway with Finland, and 
generous 


intentions, 


implying that its freedom is the 
gift of Sweden; speaking of its foreign af- 
fairs as a trifling matter, and likening it 
to a little brother that needs to be man- 
aged until he is full-grown. And all this 
after solemn assurances that nobody in 
Sweden thinks or wishes to think of Norway 
as a dependency! The fact is, that the 
great majority of the Swedes, and especially 
those who take part in public affairs, do 
look and always have looked upon Norway 
as a sort of appendix to Sweden (I pur- 
posely avoid the use of a technical word). 


In the beginning they regarded it as an 
offset for the loss of Finland, a legitimate 
prize won by war and diplomacy It was 
not legally a part of Sweden, but was 


thought of as a sort of autonomous prov- 
ince which chose to call itself a kingdom, 
and which it was expedient to let go its 
own way on account of the extreme touch- 
iness of the Norsemen in matters of form. 
And this mode of thinking is so ingrained 


in the mind of the Swede that it has be- 
come as “natural” as the air that he 
breathes. He cannot understand why it 
should be so offensive to the Norseman. 
Thus only can we account for the ex- 


treme heat of such a writer as Sven Hedin, 
who has an eminently scientific mind and 
the world as an ex- 
In an article recently contributed 
to the German periodical Die Woche he 
speaks of the Storthing’s action as illegal, 
revolutionary, and horribly insulting to the 
aged and excellent King Oscar; of a long- 
desired sovereignty now finally won by se- 
ditious and unlawful means; of an epidemic 


is honored by all 


plorer. 


madness that has seized upon an entire 
people, misled by a government of lawyers. 
And he is in great concern, not for the 


dignity and honor of Sweden, which has be- 
haved so ideally during the crisis, but for 
poor little Norway drifting hereafter alone 
before wind and weather! 

it is clear that such deep-lying differences 
of opinion as I have brought to view, with 
regard to the nature of the union between 
the were no longer to be rec- 
onciled or patched up by compromise. It 
was necessary that the one side yield to the 
other, peaceably or under compulsion of de- 
feat in war, or else that the Union be dis- 
For the Norseman repudiates the 
to secure 


two states, 


solved 
idea that he has been scheming 
anything that was not his plain right under 
the law, or that he has been for years en- 
gaged, to Hedin's, in 
“chasing the soap-bubble of sovereignty.” 
He calle attention to the fact that Norway 
kingdom for 


quote a phrase of 


was a free and independent 
some centuries before anything trustworthy 
is known of Swedish history: and to the 
fact that, In theory at least, it has never 
been anything else He admits ruefully 
that, during the long Danish connection, 
owing to the temporary decadence of na- 
tional spirit, the theory was reduced to a 


barren ideality; but he insista that the 


basis of the union with Sweden is not the 





ancient history of Norway, but the act of 
Union and the Constitution of 1814, the first 
sentence of which reads: “The kingdom of 
Norway is a free, independent, indivisible, 
and inalienable realm, united with Sweden 
under one king.”’ He asserts that what he has 
aimed at in recent years was by no means 
the destruction of the Union, but the ef- 
fectuation of a union such as the funda- 
mental law of the land provides for. He 
declares, further, that if there was revolu- 
tion in the proceedings of June 7, it was 
not of his making. 

And up to a certain point it is difficult 
to evade his logic. Stated as briefly and 
unquestionably as possible, the course of the 
“revolution’’ was as follows: In May last 
a consular bill in which the country was 
well known to be greatly interested was 
passed by the Storthing and laid before the 
King by his Council of State, who were 
unanimous in its favor. The King vetoed 
it, as he had an unquestioned right to do. 
The Constitution provides that a vetoed 
bill shall be returned, and, if passed with- 
out change by three successive Storthings, 
it becomes a law notwithstanding the veto. 
Upon failing to secure the King’s approval 
of their bill, the Government resigned, 
which was the natural and regular and in- 
deed the only constitutional course for them 
to pursue. To have retained office under the 
circumstances would have been absurd and 
in a sense revolutionary, since the effect 
would have been to convert a constitution- 
al Government into an absolute monarchy. 
At this stage of affairs the “‘regular’’ proce- 
dure would have been for the King to accept 
the resignation of his Council and form a 
new ministry that would take the responsi- 
bility of dropping the proposed bill. But 
no such men were to be found in Norway, as 
King Oscar well knew. So he declined to 
attempt the formation of a new Council or 
to accept the resignations of the old one. 
Thus government in Norway was brought 
to a standstill; wherefore the Parliament, 
as the ultimate source of authority in a free 
country, declared the throne vacant and pro- 
claimed a provisional Government. 

One sees that there is room for endless 
logomachy over the question, Who broke 
up the Union? There is surely much force 
in the contention of the Norsemen that the 
responsibility for the “revolution” rests not 
upon them, but upon the King and his Swe. 
dish councillors, who sought to prevent a 
free and independent people from managing 
their own affairs in their own way. To the 
charge of precipitation and of having de- 
liberately planned the impasse, they reply 
that the question at issue was no new one; 
that for many years they had endeavored in 
good faith, by means of negotiations be- 
tween the two Governments, to secure a 
mutually satisfactory consular law by which 
they could guard the separate interests of 
Norway, as the separate interests of Swe- 
den have always been guarded by its con- 
suls; that they had seen their efforts year 
after year thwarted by the Swedish poll- 
ticlans, until patience had ceased to be a 
virtue and become the sign of servility. It 
Was necessary to bring matters to an issue 
or else to accept the hateful status of a 
dependency. 

For the Swedish side of the controversy 
it is urged that, in the absence of explicit 
law efither in the Constitution or in the 
Act of Union, the foreign affairs of Nor- 





way, and with them its consular business, 
were from the first left in the hands of the 
King, to be managed at his good pleasure; 
the theory being, of course, that if the Un- 
ion was to be effective as against a foreign 
enemy, a division of authority in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs was inexpedient. The 
Swede asks impatiently why an arrangement 
which was acquiesced in by Norway for 
some seventy years, and thus acquired 
something of the sanctity of law, should 
suddenly have become intolerable. To this 
the Norsemen are ready with their reply 
along two lines of argument. First, they 
say that their iong acquiescence was a mat- 
ter of convenience and of understanding 
with the King in his capacity as King of 
Norway, bound to take the advice of his 
Norse Council of State; that it was never 
in any sense an agreement or even an un- 
derstanding with the Swedish Government; 
that in recent years, owing partly to 
changes in Swedish organic law, about 
which of course the Norsemen were not 
consulted, it has come about that the King, 
in his conduct of the foreign affairs of 
both countries, takes only the advice of 
his Swedish Council of State, which is in 
no way responsible to the people of Nor- 
way. Of this the Norseman justly com- 
plains. His second line of argument is that 
commercial conditions have greatly chang- 
ed; that whereas half a century ago the 
consular question was of small importance, 
in recent years the foreign commerce of 
Norway has increased until it is about three 
times as great as that of Sweden; that the 
policy of the two countries as regards tar- 
iff on imports is very different, and that 
they have become to some extent compet- 
itors in the world’s markets. The Norse- 
men say that, under such circumstances, 
the continued control of their consular bus- 
iness by their commercial rivals is intol- 
erable and unworthy of a free people. Such 
a state of affairs, they declare, even if 
they should patiently submit to it a little 
longer, must inevitably be a constant source 
of ill-feeling between the two countries and 
hence an ever-present danger to the Union. 

Summing it all up, I can see nothing but 
blindness and fatuity in those Swedish writ- 
ers who treat the. Norseman’s consular 
question as a trifling matter and call him 
“fussy’’ for caring so much about it. They 
forget that, in political history, where the 
patriotic instinct is concerned, the great 
questions are usually trifies that happen to 
be symbolical. One thinks of the tea in 
Boston harbor, for example. The Norse- 
man’s national feeling is strong, and he has 
the same right to it that other people have 
to theirs. His value as a friend and ally 
of Sweden can not be increased by wound- 
ing his patriotism. To me it seems clear 
that, owing to the course of events and to 
radically different constructions of organic 
law not in itself explicit, the Union had be- 
come unworkable and a source of danger 
and weakness instead of strength. The 
well-wisher of both peoples may cheerfully 
say, Peace to its ashes! 

But what of the future? one asks. Well, 
there are certainly hard problems enough 
in sight, but there is also a good prospect 
that they will be solved without a resort 
to arms. Sensible men in Sweden see 
plainly, through their wrath and regrets, 
that a war with Norway would be criminal 
madness. It would serve no purposes but 
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those of the arch-fiend. So there will be no 
war. There will be difficult, perhaps te- 
dious, negotiations over the settlement of 
counts, over the tariff and what not. On all 
these matters the Norsemen will be very 
conciliatory and careful of Swedish suscep- 
tibility. In the end there will be a de- 
fensive alliance between two very friendly 
peoples, who will understand each other 
better and respect each other more than 
they have done hitherto. And as for the 
bugaboo of danger from without, one may 
predict with confidence that much water 
will run into the sea before the Muscovite 
bear, henceforth a sadder and wiser bear 
than we have been wont to think of, will 
be eager to lay his paw upon either Sweden 
or Norway. CALVIN THOMAS. 


= —— 


AN ARCHITECTURAL 


FRANCE.—IlI. 


STROLL IN 


PARIS, August 7, 1905. 


The reader of ‘A travers la France,’ by 
M. André Hallays, will not regret follow- 
ing him in his excursions, and will find 
many interesting pages, not only on his- 
torical monuments, but also on historical 
characters. On his way through Montbard., 
in Burgundy, he is forcibly reminded of 
Buffon. There are not many people, I am 
afraid, who now read Buffon’s ‘Histoire 
Naturelle’ or his ‘Discours sur le Style.’ 
There are, however, in the ‘Histoire Na- 
turelle’ many admirable descriptions; all 
that is remembered of the ‘Discours sur 
le Style’ is the proverbial maxim, ‘“‘Le style 
c'est l’homme.”’ M. Hallays says that, “‘of 
all Buffon’s works, the one which has pre- 
served all its beauty, all its life, all its 
freshness, is the park at Montbard; so 
much so, that there are probably more 
travellers bent on admiring these old trees 
than there are readers for the old works of 
the naturalist. 

Buffon bought in 1744 the castle of Mont- 
bard. It was an ancient fortress which 
had often been inhabited by the Dukes of 
Burgundy. Buffon demolished the feudal 
castle, with the exception of a half-ruined 
tower where he had his “cabinet de tra- 
vail,” and a formidable donjon. He kept 
also the fortifications which surrounded the 
hill on all sides, and transformed them into 
terraces, on which he planted trees. ‘The 
gardens,’ writes in 1785 a visitor (Hérault 
de Séchelles, who became one of the Ter- 
rorists of the Convention), “are composed 
of thirteen terraces, as irregular as the 
house, from which one discovers an im- 
mense view, magnificent prospects, mea- 
dows, rivers, hills, and the whole town of 
Montbard.” The park, which was bought by 
the town, is now a public promenade. There 
are no longer gardens in it, but the trees 
are admirable. At the foot of the donjon 
there is a column erected by Buffon's son 
with this inscription: 

Excelse turri 

Humilis columna 
Parenti suo 
Fillus Buffon 
1785. 

This son of Buffon was an officer, mar- 
ried to Mademoiselle de Cepoy, and divorc- 
ed from her. Madame de Buffon became the 
mistress of the Duke of Orleans (Philippe 
Rgalité). She was a rival of Mrs. Elliott, 


who was a Conservative, whereas Madame 
de Buffon was a partisan of the Revydlution. 








Memoirs of Mrs. Biliott en- 
ter into curious details on this subject. 
Montbard has a statue of Buffon, and an- 
other of Daubenton, his collaborator. Emile 
Montégut, in his ‘Souvenirs de Bourgogne,’ 
a work which cannot be too highly com- 
mended, has judged the statue of Buffon 
in these terms: “This man in bronze is a 
naturalist? He might as well be an orator, 
a provincial intendant, a politician. Where 
do we find in this image a sign, a mark, 
which indicates the nature of the intellec- 
tual occupations, the services rendered, the 
glory acquired?” This criticism had its ef- 


The interesting 


fect; round the statue of Daubenton the 
sculptor placed three sheep. 

M. André Hallays took with him to 
Montbard, to read there, a_ forgotten 


opuscule, ‘Le Voyage A Montbard,’ by Hé- 
rault de Séchelles. Sainte-Beuve says of 
him that he “a light, unfaithful, and 
ironical spy.’ M. André Hallays calls him 
the first of the reporters. He was, at the 
time of his visit to Buffon, advocate-gener- 
al at the Parlement, though he was only 
twenty old. Hérault de Séchelles 
gives an account of his visit to Buffon 
which is much in the style of the 
articles of our modern reporters. What can 
be noted in it now is the portrait he gives 
of the great man: “I see a fine face, noble 


was 


years 


very 


and calm. Though he is seventy-elght 
years old, you would only give him sixty; 
and he had just passed sixteen nights 


without sleep [he was suffering from the 
His hair was curled when I 
him; it is one of his manias, and he 
confesses it. He had on a yellow 
dressing-gown, with white stripes and blue 
flowers.” Hérault de Séchelles notes with 
care Buffon’s passion for fine clothes, and 
all the habits of this “good, great man”; 
with all his show of admiration, he 
insists too much on the naturalist’s little 


stone]. 
saw 


but, 


ridiculousnesses. 

Very different from the worthy and, en 
the whole, admirable Buffon was Bussy-Ra- 
butin, whose famous chateau next received 
a visit from M. Hallays. Rabutin’s rivulet 
flows at the foot of Mount Auxois, the 
Alesia of Vercingetorix and the scene of 
his last stand against Cesar. Bussy-Rabu- 
tin wrote to his friends that his house was 
one of the finest in France; which was go- 
ing beyond the truth. The principal part, 
in pure Louis XIV. style, was built in 1649 
by the Count de Bussy. There are, as usual, 
two wings, making with the middle part a 
court of honor. These wings, formed by ar- 
cades, are the remains of a chftteau of the 
Rennaissance. Four towers, which are at 
the four angles, give the whole a feudal as- 
pect. The park is built on a slope, and 
great stone staircases, marble vases, and 
rocks impart to it a grand character. On 
one side of the chateau is an elegant par- 
terre, which is said to have been planned 
by Lendétre; but, says M. André Hallays, 
“What French garden has not been attrib- 
uted to Lendétre?” 

Roger Rabutin, Count de Bussy, having 
fallen into disgrace with Louis XIV., was 
ordered to retire to his estates. He was 
only forty-six years old. He was a most 
brilliant officer, and had served with great 
distinction under Turenne and Condé. He 
once, with an armed band, abducted Mad- 
ame de Miramion, whom he wished to mar- 
ry; afid was saved on this occasion 
only by Condé He caused great scandal 
in a famous orgy at Roissy, where, with 





other libertines, ne sang very scurrilous 
songs. His 
toire Amoureuse des Gaules,” in whi he 
great ladies of the court, Madame de Main 
tenon among the were libelled lie 
was sent to the Bastille, and, his health 
giving way, was allowed to go to Burgundy 


He afterwards composed the 


rest 


His chateau was in reality his prison, and 


he consoled himself only by adorning it. and 


by writing innumerable lett which are 
models of style, and many of which have 
been preserved and are still very readabik 


Under his direction, painters decorated th 
walls of the 


chateau with allegort« and 
devices, which are, so to speak, the history 
of his amours, his regrets, his like and 
dislikes. It was the custom of the seven 
teenth century to have on the panels illus 


trated 
Bussy’s orders 


devices; among all those 
the phoenix, the torn flag 
ete.—there is a fine portrait of the Count by 


Lebrun. 


made by 


The devices were chosen with care 


“Decipit et placet,” “Allicit ut perdat,’ 
etc. Many are the allusions to Madame «& 
Montglat, who was Bussy'’s goddess, and 
about whom he wrote to Madame de Scu 
déry: “You see that I love much the lady 
concerning whom I cannot be silent; I. con 
fess it, provided I may speak of it I don 

care what people think of it, but I will 
speak of her in prose and in verse.” One 


of the towers, the gilt tower, as Bussy called 
it, was specially dedicated to Madame de 


Montglat. Her portrait is there, with the 
portraits of the ladies of the times most 
celebrated for their adventures—the glisters 


D’Angenne, Madame de Gouville, the Duch 


ess of ChAtillon, the Duchess of Choiseul 
the Marquise de la Baume, the Marquise 
d'Humiéres. There are also many mytho 


logical pictures, with verses and maxims in 
verse inscribed under them, which compose 
a sort of “art d’aimer.”’ 

Count Sarcus, a proprietor of the chateau, 
preserved all the remains of the park, and 
dedicated a room to the memory of Bussy's 
famous cousin, Madame de He 
placed in this female 
portraits, executed by 


Sévigné 
room a series of 

Bussy's order 
Madame de Sévigné was always fond of her 
witty cousin; her letters to him are charm 
ing, and the manner in which he 
duced her in his ‘Histoire 
jaules,’ of the 
that can be brought against 
M. André Hallays very justly 
“This Bussy had probably in his 
in his manners, perhaps in his voice, 
thing which seduced 
was wicked and 
came back to him. He did to 
Sévigné the most cruel and 
jury by putting her portrait in the ‘Histoire 
Amoureuse’: it is the most perfect and the 
vilest page he ever wrote.’’ She was very 
angry with him, but, after an explanation, 
she forgave him. So did Louise XIV., 
who would never again give Bussy a place 
in his armies. 

We must follow M. André Hallays to 
many places in his rambling tours 
stop a moment with him at Avignon 
resolved, it seems, to demolish Avignon 
stone by stone: “Among all the old cities 
of France, there is which 
serves tht respect and the affection of its 
inhabitants. On a 
under an incomparable sky, its palaces, its 
ramparts, ite churches tell us the brilliant 
past of the little pontifical republic, which, 


intro 
Amoureuse des 


is one greatest reproaches 


his memory 
writes 
person, 
some 


people 


and disarmed 


treacherous; but 
Madame de 


cowardly in 


not 


Let us 


It is 


none more de 


marvellous site, 


from the 14th century to the French Revo- 
lived and free."’ Avignon 


works of all 


lution wealthy 


possesses admirable of art 


perlods: the tomb of John XXII., in ogivalt 
style; the former rétable of the Celestins, 
a marvel of Renaissance style; the Hdétel 
Crillon, and the chapel of the Black Peni- 
tents, which belong to the 17th century 
the chapel of the Virgin of Saint-Agricol, 
and the rooms of the Hotel Villeneuve- 


Martignan, in the best style of the Proven- 


cal 18th century Avignon has frescoes by 


Simone Memmi; pictures by Mignard and 
Parrocel; sculpture by Bernus and Peru. 
“But,” insists M. André Hallays, “the origi- 
nal beauty of Avignon is its girdle of walls 


which Stendhal has described with admira- 


tion.” The mayor of Avignon has formed 
a project to demolish them, and M. André 
Hallays has begun a campaign against this 
project These beautiful walls have been 
saved once already, at the time when the 
Paris-Lyons-Marseilles Railroad was con- 
structed; it is to be hoped that they will 


be saved again If they are sacrificed, even 
modern so-called 


the fault of 


in part, to the spirit of 
improvements, it will not be 
the ardent and passionate lover of the past 
have read with the great- 


whose work we 


est interest 


Correspondence. 


AMERICAN CONSULAR AGENTS. 


To THe Epitor or THE NATION: 


Sir: As an American Consular Agent and 


a subscriber to the Nation, who recognizes 


its reputation for fairmindedness, permit 
me to suggest that, in your editorial of 
July 27, you may be doing Mr. Dolge se- 
rious injustice. 

All Consular Agents are permitted and 


expected to engage in trade. They are not 
Consuls in the strict sense of the word, but 
correspond to the Trading Vice-Consuls of 


the English service. They have no fixed 
salary, may not communicate direct with 
the Department of State, and are respon- 


sible to the only through the 
Consul or Consul-General in whose district 


Government 


they act. A Consular Agent is, in fact, sim- 
ply the agent of his superior officer, ap- 
pointed for the convenience of merchants 
and travellers, to a post within the dis- 


trict of the principal Consulate, but usual 
ly at some distance from it. His compensa- 
tion Is one-half the official fees paid into 
the agency year, unless the total of 
such fees exceeds $2,000, in which case the 
into the Treasury. He 
may receive 
He is 
not entitled to any office allowance, furni- 
ture, or even stationery 


pe r 
surplus is turned 


also retains such fees as he 


when acting in a notarial capacity 


In nearly every case the Consular Agent 
in a trader who, for the sake of the fees he 
may or may not receive, and for the slight 
prestige whichalways accompanies an officia) 
of any has volunteered to 
act as a Consular officer. Such a Consular 
Agent is not indebted to his official position 
for his commercial prosperity, but, on the 
contrary, often owes his official position to 


his standing 


poaltion sort, 


business This privilege to 


engage in trade which the Government ex 
tends to Consular Agents, is not only not 
regrettable, but, under existing conditions, 
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desirable and even necessary. By it the 
Department of State is able to maintain, 
without aid from the Treasury, 387 Con- 
sular Agencies scattered throughout the 
world, while the Consulates and Consulates- 
General in regular standing number only 
331. 

For the purpose for which Mr. Dolge 
was named Consular Agent at Caracas, it 
is a matter of minor importance whether 
he conducts his official business in the of- 
fice of his laundry or elsewhere. His na- 
tionality doubtless had something to do 
with his appointment, since, although most 
Consular Agents are foreigners, the De- 
partment of State selects Americans when- 
ever possible. The Consular Agency at 
Caracas is one of the four over which the 
Consulate at La Guaira has control. For 
the year ending June 30, 1904, the official 
fees amounted to $783, half of which went 
to Mr. Dolge as his compensation for the 
year. There were no notarial fees. Mr. 
Dolge received his nomination in 1904, while 
Mr. Bowen succeeded Mr. Loomis as Minis- 
ter to Venezuela in 1901. M. 


SWEETS AND BOOKS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: A book called ‘The Candy-Maker,’ 
published in New York city, tells us how 
a taste for ice cream can often be de- 
veloped in a community where perhaps it 
had been before unknown. One might ask 
himself a similar question: How to develop 
a taste for good literature? I have no sug- 
gestion to offer, but, as I am a foreigner 
and spent my childhood days abroad, it is 
possible that some of my observations will 
be of interest to Americans. 

I have sat hours in a variety store in 
New England, watching the children buying 
candy, but, although my ‘observations run 
through a long period of years, I cannot 
remember a single case of a child asking 
for a book. It is true that they keep only 
dime novels in such a store, but the store- 
keeper has always a memorandum-book in 
which he notes the articles for which there 
is a demand if they happen not to be in 
his store. A German lady who spent for- 
ty years in this country would often ask 
me, after a visit to an American friend of 
hers, What do they do in their bookless 
Now when I was a boy abroad, we 
often spent our pin money on regular 
study-books, such as in chemistry or 
in botany, or a grammar of a foreign lan- 
guage, A short time ago I procured 
a Botany of a certain region, and imme- 
diately recognized it as the same one I 
bought while a child. What pleasant me- 
mories it recalled! I fancied myself stand- 
ing again before a Parnassia palustris or 
an Epilobium anguatifolium with that self- 
same book in my hand. Verily, I say unto 
you, I derived as much pleasure from it as 
an American boy from swallowing his candy. 
I still follow the same pursuit, and am as 
unable as ever to answer the usual ques- 
tion, what is my object in doing it. 


house? 


ete. 


cig Tow Actueva cabicas 
ébpewev érepow dp érépy aipdpevos 
dypevp'’ dvOdwv joudve buyxe, 
7) wiprvow dwAnerow iyo. 

One of my chums bought on a similar oc- 
casion a copy of Virgil in Latin and learn- 
ed it by heart. I have known people doubt 
a similar trait told about Buler. Infer digi- 








tum tuum huc et noli esse inoredulus, sed 
fidelis. How many times I saw him, when 
asked te translate a passage in Virgil, take 
any book which happened to be at hand— 
an Algebra or a Physics—and translate from 
it his lesson in Virgil. Books in physics and 
chemistry were bought by the score, and 
the experiments described therein perform- 
ed. While rummaging through the library 
of a teacher in a normal school in this coun- 
try, I found as a rule only old books—a 
heirloom from her parents; and when a new 
book came to light, a card was sure to 
fall out from it indicating that it was a 
present from a friend. How often does one 
in this country encounter an elderly gentle- 
man reading a book? I have often seen a 
former teacher taking a book out of her 
husband’s hand, simply because, to her 
mind, it was an indication that ‘he was grow- 
ing childish. It is so seldom that one meets 
here a person who likes reading books 
that I do not wonder at my New England 
landlady telling me some time ago that I 
was nothing but a book. But I am afraid I 
have said enough already to arouse the an- 
ger of the Agrigentines, so that it is time 
to put a stop. 

Ilérepa OéAers vor padrdaxad Pevdh Adyw, 

i oxdyp’ adndy; 

"Arap cwowav ta ye Sica’ ob xph wore. 


Yours very respectfully, 


August 18, 1905. 


THE VIRGINIA JOURNALS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I thank you for your kind mention 
of the Journals of the Virginia House of 
Burgesses, which appears in the issue of 
the Nation of August 17. We are exceed- 
ingly grateful to you for this compliment, 
which will add much to the interest of the 
book, both at home and abroad. 

One matter I should like to call your at- 
tention to is the statement that the “‘let- 
ters from Alexandria, Dumfries, Williams- 
burg, Fredericksburg and Baltimore are not 
to be found in the volume of the Jour- 
nals.” These letters were resolutions of 
similar committees at the points 'n ques- 
tion, and do not form part of the work of 
the Committee of Correspondence of Vir- 
ginia. There are numerous letters of this 
kind and resolutions from other points 
throughout the Colonies that were forward- 
ed from time to time, and it was apparent- 
ly the duty of the consignee to forward such 
papers as fell into his hands to the nearest 
point where any interest was shown in the 
work of such committees. A number of 
these letters are here in this Library, from 
Boston, Philadelphia, Annapolis, and other 
places, not addressed to the Committee of 
Correspondence of Virginia, but simply en- 
elosed as evidence of action at the points 
in question. The Calendar of State Papers 
contains four or five of these, and excludes 
probably ten times as many more, and the 
records of the Committee of Correspond- 
ence of Virginia, as transcribed in the 
Minute Book of that organization, do not 
contain a single letter or resolution that is 
not to be found in the Journals of the Bur- 
gesses as edited by me. I cail your atten- 
tion to this fact since they were purposely 
excluded for reasons above stated. 

The original Journal of the Committee of 
Correspondence does not contain an entry 
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under date of May 30, 1774; hence the ac- 
tion taken by the twenty-five late repre- 
sentatives was not an action of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence. These twenty- 
five men met in the old Raleigh Tavern, 
and, as twenty-five was not a quorum, their 
action was simply in the form of a resolu- 
tion, and their minutes were not deemed a 
part of the minutes of the Committee of 
Correspondence. The value of the paper, 
however, is important, and it might have 
been placed in the preface with good re- 
sults. 

I would further add that the original 
Journal of the Committee of Correspond- 
ence is in perfect order, and their trans- 
eripts are clearly legible. We have copied 
the entire work, and, so far as recognized 
by the Committee of Correspondence at the 
time, have published their complete records. 

Yours very respectfully, 
JOHN P. KENNEDY, 











Librarian. 
Ricamonp, Va., August 21, 1905. 
Notes. 

Mr. Albert Cook Myers, of Kennett 


Square, Pa., gives notice in the Pennsylva- 
nia Magazine of History and Biography for 
July that he is preparing a companion 
work to his ‘Immigration of the Irish 
Quakers into Pennsylvania,’ namely, one 
dealing similarly with the immigration of 
the English Quakers into Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. Mr. Myers desires 
any documentary aid that may be offered 
in the shape of old diaries, journals, letters, 
and the like, with views of old Quaker 
houses in England of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Mr. J. F. Muirhead writes to us that he 
would be grateful for corrections or sug- 
gestions for the third edition of ‘Baedeker’s 
Handbook to Canada,’ which he is now 
preparing. These may be sent him in care 
of Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

We read in Polybiblion for July that the 
catalogue of anonymous works on the his- 
tory of France in the Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale now in progress, with volume one 
about to be put in use, will consist of three 
volumes. The first will alphabetize the 
personal! names which occur in the titles of 
such works; the second will do the same 
by geographical names; and the third will 
include under various headings works not 
already comprehended. M. Levallois is in 
charge of the enterprise. Polybiblion also 
makes merry over the literature that has 
grown up regarding the authorship of the 
seventh stanza of the “Marseillaise,’’ the 
veteran polemist being M. E.-J. Savigné, 
mayor of Saimte-Colombé-les-Vienne, who 
stands up for the Abbé Pessonneaux, as 
Anatole France for Louis du Bois. His 
latest brochure is entitled ‘Un Couplet de 
la Marseillaise et l'Abbé Pessonneaux; 
Preuves Authentiques et Définitives.’ 

Shortly forthcoming from Macmillan Co. 
are ‘Colonial Administration,’ by Prof. 
Paul 8. Reinsch; the fourth volume of Her- 
bert Paul's ‘History of England,’ and the 
sixth and last of Austin Dobson's edition of 
the ‘Diary and Letters of Mme. D’Arblay’; 
‘Andrew Marvell,” by Augustine Birrell; 
‘Abbotsford,’ by the Rev. W. 8. Crockett, 





‘The English Lakes,’ by A. Heaton Cooper, 





and “The Scenery of London,’ by G. E. 
Mitton, all illustrated in color; and a Life 
of Wagner by John F. Runciman. 

Messrs. Putnam promise ‘Sex and Char- 
acter,’ by the late Otto Weininger; a trans- 
lation of Julius Wolff's poem, “The Wild 
Huntsman,’ by Ralph Davidson; ‘Moham- 
med and the Rise of Islam,’ by tne Rev. 
David Samuel Margoliouth, Laudian Pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Oxford; ‘The Compan- 
ionship of Books,’ by the Rev. Frederick 
Rowland Marvin; and a work on Kate 
Greenaway by M. H. Spielmann 

‘A Southern Girl in ‘61,’ by Mrs. D. 
Giraud Wright, daughter of Senator Wig- 
fall of Texas, and ‘The Jewish Spectre,’ by 
George H. Warner, are announced by Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. 

We have now three biographies of Lord 
Elgin. In the ‘Letters and Journals of Lord 
Elgin,’ by Theodore Walrond, the docu- 
ments are connected by narrative, and the 
work is an excellent portrait of this emi- 
nent servant of the British Empire. The 
Life by the late Sir John George Bourinot, 
Clerk of the Canadian House of Commons, 
reviewed at the time of its publication in 
this journal, is one of a series of ““Makers 
of Canada,”’ and treats the subject special- 
ly from that point of view. The new Life 
(‘The Earl of Elgin’), by Professor Wrong 
of Toronto University, is also one of a 
series, Methuen’s “Colonial Library,” and 
is a full narrative of the whole of Lord 
Elgin’s career. Mr. Wrong has some new 
matter in the shape of privately printed 
letters, and his preface suggests that fresh 
light has been recently thrown on the im- 
portance of Lord Elgin as the builder of 
Colonial institutions and as the first Brit- 
ish negotiator with Japan. 

There lies on our table a copy of the 
Catalogue of the Woodside District Li- 
brary, one of the system instituted 
by the municipality of Glasgow af- 
ter the pattern of the branches of 
our New York Library, and likewise pro- 
vided with buildings by the munificence of 
Mr. Carnegie. It is a neat, compact, and 
handsomely printed little volume, alpha- 
betically arranged, with classification and 
analysis. A curious policy, against which 
gifts and acquisitions will constantly tell, 
is to furnish each branch library with dif- 
ferent works on “specific subjects, as, for 
example, astronomy, or the French Revolu- 
tion, or domestic economy”; thus forcing 
the reader to seek in the catalogues of the 


other branches (always on hand at each) } 
what he wants besides what he finds. This | 


does not seem to befit the age of card 
catalogues, even though provision is made 
for drawing upon any given branch library 
from any other. If Rousseau comes vnder 
the head of French Revolution, we remark 
that his ‘Social Contract’ is the only one 
of his works allotted to the Woodside Dis- 
trict, and that in English, In other re- 
spects the catalogue exhibits the dispro- 
portions and omissions of brand-new li- 
braries. 

We have received the stately ‘Quin- 
quennial Catalogue of the Officers and 
Graduates of Harvard University, 1636- 
1905’ and the companion Quinquennial 
Catalogue of the University’s Law School, 
1817-1904. Surely, of all lists of names, 
these Welong in a class which may well 
challenge the highest veneration of man- 
kind. They differ from catalogues of au- 








thors, for example, tn possessing a thread 
—rather, a cable—of unity, spun by many 
generations of discipline to the genius of 
learning in one spot. To this spot, more- 
over, have been drawn, in Harvard's case, 
a large percentage from other States than 
Massachusetts or sections than New Eng- 
land, and no inconsiderable (in, fact, a 
highly signficant) proportion from foreign 
parts. Take only the letter K, with its 
Kaan, Kagan, Kahn, Kahnweiler, Kallen 
Kalopothakes, Kaneko, Kangisser, Kanth- 
lener, Katigbak, Kattenhorn, Katzmann, 
Keleher, Keough, Keown, Kerans, Kimura 
Kishimoto, Knudsen, Kofoid, Komura, Ko 
zaki, Krokyn, Kurino—a mere skimming of 
surnames within the past thirty years that 
would have made the Puritan founders of 
the University stare and gasp, though tin 
1769 we -ncounter Kast and in 1768 Keous 
Much curious reflection arises on studying 
the novi homines who still remain a single 
entry in the index. How does it happen 
again, that a name so familiar as Bascom 
should show but two representatives (1768 
1802), and none for a century’? Will the 
prime and solitary entry Boodro (189%) 
blossom out in time in such array as pres 
ent Bradford or Coolidge? The Harvard 
Law Schoo] Catalogue lists 8,509 names 
The oldest living graduate is Daniel Tar 
box Jewett, class of 1833, still practising 
law in St. Louis in his ninety-ninth year 

The fifty-fourth annual issue of Otto 
Hiibner’s useful little ‘Geographisch-stat! 
stische Tabellen’ for all countries has just 
appeared (Frankfort: H. Keller; New York 
Lemcke & Buechner). The editor, Dr, Ju 
raschek, has been tempted to obliterate Ko 
rea and reéstablish Norway, in view of im 
pending events, but has refrained, From 
the latest censuses he computes the popula 
tion of Europe at a round 401,500,000; and 
of the whole earth at 1,525,000,000 Euro 
pean emigration, he observes, has now tak 
en on the dimensions of a tribal or racia! 
displacement; in 1903 it passed the million 
mark, from having been less than 440,000 
in 1898. Especially striking are the tables 
at the end, showing the social composition 
of Russia's population, according to the cen 
sus of 1897, with a hereditary nobility of 
1,221,939, a bourgeoisie of 13,391,666, a peas- 
antry of 96,943,857, and some 14,000,000 un 
classified; the principal religious sects, with 
fewer Jews than Lutherans; and the chief 
*ationalities by ‘“governments’’—truly a 
onglomeration, from Greeks to Kalmuks 
‘inns to Chinese, Tartars to Germans, Bul 
arians to Ostiaks. 

Secretary Taft's defence of the Philip 
pine Administration against its critics, es 
pecially Mr. Alleyne Ireland, is the leading 
article of the National Geographic Magazine 
for August. But for the writer's position 
it would be unworthy of further notice, so 
unqualified is he, from either ignorance or 
prejudice, to discuss questions involving 
the British colonial policy. In Justification 
of the use of English in education, which is 
his principal topic, he says: ‘“‘We have in 
the Philippines a much severer strug 
gle to teach the Filipinos than they would 
have .. . in India, because we have a 
people who have no common language that 
is fit to be used by a civilized peopl 
there being “twelve different dialects or lan 
guages In the Philippines.” The statement 
is one which, provokes a smile wher one 
remembers that Lord Curzon governs four- 
teen distinct races speaking seventy-cight 
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different languages and dialects. There is 
the further implication that the reason why 
English is not taught in the elementary 
schools in India is that the British policy 
is to keep the Indian in subjection; and Sec- 
retary Taft distinctly that he is 
“not aware as yet of any attempt on the 
part of England” to educate the people of 
tropical countries “up to the point where 
they may be capable of self-government.” 
It is hard to treat such assertions serious- 
ly, in view of the Baboo product of Eng- 
lish education in India, and the knowledge 
of the fact that the universal conviction of 
all well-informed Englishmen in India, from 
Lord Curzon down to the humblest mission- 
ary, is that the of the 
Indian mind and character can come only 
through his education, when a child, in his 
language; for which reason, English 
in the elementary schools is prohibited. Our 
policy of having a large number of Amer- 
ican officials is defended on the ground that 
the Filipinos an educa- 
partial self-government. The Eng- 
lish method of governing by a few respon- 
sible officials, 
ple despotism, 


states 


true development 


native 


this system gives 


tion in 


the Secretary regards as sim- 
ignoring the 
that the English policy is to govern through 
the maintaining and 
customs so long as they do not conflict with 
and thus affording the high- 
self-government, 


utterly fact 


natives, native laws 
natural rights, 
est possible training in 
which is bearing fruit throughout 


but the 


and one 


India, especially in municipali- 


Lies 


\ sketch of the present condition of our 


knowledge of the ocean is given in the 
lnnales de Géographie for July, with graphic 
pictures of the life revealed to us by the 


researches especially of the “Maecenas of 


Oceanography,” the Prince of Monaco, and, 
add, Prof 


There are regions in which are colonies of 


we may Alexander Agassiz 
together and forming at 
the floor veritable 
light in 
midst of a shadow. 
fishes which, 
like phantom ships, suddenly shoot colored 
A practical 
shown in the 
oceanographic conference held in Paris last 
which they give to the 
The article on the for- 


Gorgonia grouped 


great depths on ocean 


phosphorescent forests, oases of 


the desert of infinite 


There are of strange forms 


rays athwart the ocean night. 


side to these studies, as 
aid 


fishing industries 


winter, is the 


estry question in Spain has a special in- 
terest at the present time. The fact that 
there is no part of Europe so barren of 


orests as the Iberian peninsula is an evi- 


dence of Spanish decadence, for thelr value 


was known and appreciated centuries ago 
in Spain as perhaps in no other country. 
The great Alfonso X., el Sabio, in the 
thirteenth century, enacted laws for their 
preservation In 1496 a decree was issued 
enjoining the communes to keep their 
woods in good condition, and proh'biting 
the felling of a single tree without the 
special authorization of the Prince Now, 
everal societies have been formed for the 
purpose of reforesting the land, and a 
Fiesta del Arbol ia kept in many places in 


imitation of our Arbor Day, at which time 
the public-school children plant trees. In 
the Barcelona, which is the 
movement, 174,000 trees have 
been planted in the last five years. 

A. sympathetic sketch of the life of the late 
Desiderio Chilovi, librarian of the Centrai 
National Library in Florence, who died on 
or but a fortnight after his seven- 


region about 


centre of the 


June 7, 





tieth birthday had been honored on May 23, 
accompanies the latest issue of his Bollettinu 
from the pen of S. Morpurgo. A pleasing 
portrait stands at the head, and Chilovi’s 
bookplate, with its campanile, harking back 
to his birthplace in the Trentino, at the 
end. He had served the Library for forty 
years, and died before he could behold the 
new building which he had promoted with 
untiring energy. His writings were in his 
latter years—a ‘Cronaca di un Idillio,” rem- 
iniscences of his childhood: ‘Rosa Silna,’ an 
unpublished patriotic romance, laid in the 
Trentino and in Bohemia. He even contem- 
plated a burlesque comedietta, and two chil- 
dren's books, one of which was to be a nar- 
ration in epistolary form, but the letters 
to be facsimiled from the MS. to excite 
greater interest. 

There are always new questions for the 
overtaxed managers of institutions to be 
bothered about. The Bates College corpora- 
tion is to ask the Maine Legislature to re- 
peal that provision of its charter which re- 
quires that the president and a majority of 
the Board of Fellows and of the Board of 
Overseers shall be members of some Bap- 
tist church. The apparent objec’ of this 
movement is to enable the college to share 
in the pensions of the Carnegie foundation, 
But (aside from conscientious scruples to 
the effect that education ought to be pre- 
ponderatingly Baptist any way) how is one 
to know that when a college ceases to be 
denominational, it may not cut off denomi- 
national subscriptions and donations, the 
result of devout self-sacrifice on the part of 
pious adherents, to such an extent as to 
counterbalance what the Carnegie Fund 
might be able to do for possible long-lived 
professors? Here is surely a knotty ques- 
tion. 

The prevention of senility was the sub- 
ject of a suggestive address by Sir James 
Crichton Browne before the Royal Insti- 
tute of Public Health at its fourteenth an- 
nual congress. While not denying the fact 
that the most vigorous period of human 
life in its entirety was between twenty-five 
and forty years of age, he maintained that 
to say with Professor Osler that men above 
the latter age were comparatively useless, 
was to fly in the face of the biographical 
dictionary. After citing numerous in- 
stances in almost every department of hu- 
man activity in refutation of this age-lim- 
it, he said that were a balance struck be- 
tween the truly great and_ effectual 
achievements of men at from thirty to for- 
ty on the one hand and forty to fifty on 
the other, he should be inclined to think 
that, in proportion to the numbers living 
in those two decades respectively, the ad- 
vantage would be with the latter, not only 
in magnitude but in profitableness to man- 
kind. Long after fifty, and even sixty, con- 
tributions had been made of inestimable 
value to knowledge and the arts and 
sciences. In reference to the question how 
the processes of decay could be checked, 
he said that it was a good working hypo- 
thesis that the natural life of man was a 
century, and that every child should be 
brought up impressed with the obligation 


to live to one hundred, and should be 
taught faithful obedience to the laws of 
health by which the irregularities that 


tended to frustrate that laudable ambition 
would be avoided. By this means a cen- 
tury of life might be attained, and attain- 
ed in health and vigor. 





The sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional German Association for School Hy- 
giene, at its meeting in Stuttgart, spoke 
out plainly against the overburdening of 
pupils in the middle and higher classes of 
the public schools. The Prussian schedule, 
which is generalNy the model for all Ger- 
many, demands an average of school work 
of six and one-half hours for six days in 
the week—on some days as much as eight 
hours’ school attendance being required. 
The Association declares this too much, for 
pedagogical reasons, making it impossi- 
ble for pupils to do home work or to ac- 
quire independent thinking, and still more 
harmful from a hygienic point of view. 
It agreed to a resolution favoring confin- 
ing all the real study work to the morning 
hours, and reserving the afternoon for such 
work as drawing, singing, and especially 
for physical exercises, such as calisthenics, 
swimming, and games, and for work at 
home. This can be done if the recitation 
periods are limited_to forty-five minutes, 
so that thirty-six weekly periods can be 
distributed over the six days. The assertion 
was made that in a number of schools this 
plan had been tried and proved a success; 
and the Association accordingly appealed 
directly to the school authorities to co- 
operate with the medical and educational 
societies of the country to bring about a 
general reform in this direction. 


—The biography which Mrs. Colquhoun 
Grant has just published under the title 
‘A Mother of Czars’ (Dutton) finds its 
central figure in Marie Feodorovna, wife of 
Paul L, and mother of Alexander I. and 
Nicholas I. Unlike Catherine the Great at 
all other points, this princess resembled 
her stepmother in being a German of little 
dynastic importance. And as Sophia Au- 
gusta of Anhali-Zerbst had been baptized 
into the Greek Church under the name of 
Catherine, so Sophia Dorothea of Wiirtem- 
berg became by act of second baptism 
Marie Feodorovna. In studying the career 
of her heroine, Mrs. Grant does not pre- 
tend to have consulted Russian authorities, 
but takes virtually all her data from 
French sources. As a result, the contribu- 
tion which she makes to historical knowl- 
edge is slight; and even as an adaptation 
of French memoirs her book is open to 
some criticism on technical grounds, This, 
however, is not to deny the usefulness of 
such a work in our present state of ignor- 
ance regarding nine-tenths of the Roman- 
offs and their wives. Mrs. Grant relies 
chiefly upon the life of the Baronne d’Ober- 
kirch as edited by the Comte de Mont- 
brisson, and devotes nearly half her space 
to an account of the trip which the Grand 
Duke Paul and his Duchess made through- 
out Western Europe in 1781. This portion 
of the narrative relates chiefly to the court 
of Louis XV., and depicts a kind of life 
which has been written of in a thousand 
memoirs. The action becomes somewhat 
more interesting on the return of Marie 
and her husband to Russia, but the details 
of their life during the latter part of Cath- 
erine’s reign are hurried over, nor are we 
furnished with a very spirited account of 
Paul's assassination. Under the régime 
of her sons, the Dowager-Empress was 
treated with great respect, and exercised 
much more influence than she had had 
during the life of her husband. For per- 
sonal virtue she offered a brilliant con- 
trast to Catherine, but in saying this one 
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has spoken her chief praise. Mrs. Grant 
calls her “brave and steadfast,” but she is 
not a woman to catch the attention among 
those great dames who put the best enthu- 
siasm of their hearts into the struggle 
against Napoleon. Neither as a study of 
personality nor as an historical mono- 
graph can this volume be praised with 
much heartiness, but in our present dearth 
of books on Russian subjects it deserves to 
be known by those who feel a curiosity 
in the personal fortunes of the Romanoffs. 


—Catherine de’ Medici and the French 
Reformation,’ by Edith Sichel (Dutton), em- 
braces fifteen chapters or separate essays 
on the period of the later Renaissance in 
France. While all three studies are made 
to centre round the figure of the Queen, a 
number of other well-known personages, 
like Diane de Poitiers, Jeanne de Navarre, 
Ronsard, and Bernard Palissy stand out 
prominently in the grouping of characters. 
With all of Miss Sichel’s sweeping gener- 
alizations we are unable to agree, and some 
of them seem to us rather destitute of mean- 
ing, or at least to have the sound of lo- 
gomachies. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘Every movement has its 
person, its representative; and since men 
are entangled in actions, and actions dis- 
guise motives, it is in women, the clear 
mirrors of current feelings and tendencies, 
that integral types of an age will be found.” 
This is a singular statement to make in a 
book which deals with a woman so im- 
mersed in action as was Catherine de Médi- 
cis; and, quite apart from such a contra- 
diction in terms, the antithesis is not very 
illuminating. Nor are we assisted by the 
remainder of the same passage: “In Italy 
the prevailing corruption was so subtly in- 
terwoven with poetry, its women were 
surrounded by so rich a glamour, that real 
outlines are hard to distinguish; but in 
France, with its brilliant skepticism, its 
dry, scintillating atmosphere of matter-of- 
factness, types stand out as crisp and lucid 
as French aphorisms. In France, therefore, 
we shall not be slow to find figures that 
sum up whole periods; women who are, as 
it were, epigrams, expressive of profound 
experience.” Catherine de Médicis has been 
called by a large variety of names, many 
of them uncomplimentary, but we doubt 
whether she has ever yet been called any- 
thing so unusual as an “epigram expres- 
sive of profound experience.’’ We pause to 
illustrate a style of utterance which is not 
rare in this volume, and which detracts to 
some extent from the favorable impression 
one forms of the writer’s more solid qual- 
ities. Miss Sichel has read widely in the 
memoirs of the later Valois period, and is 
familiar with the leading phases of the 
later Renaissance in other countries; but 
when she gives way to her love of ample 
language, one loses sight for the moment 
of her attainments and the appreciation of 
character which is shown in many passages. 
We also notice here and there signs of 
carelessness in the form of statement, as 
where it is said (p. 23) that the marriage of 
Henry with Margaret took place two days 
before the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Having made the foregoing cavils, we are 
free to say something more pleasant in 
conclusion. Miss Sichel’s essays are inter- 
esting, and the book as a whole marks a 
distinct advance on the author’s ‘Household 
of the Lafayettes.’ 





—Prof. P. Hume Brown is one of the few 
authors who can deny themselves the pleas- 
ure of writing a preface, and his ‘Scotland 
in the Time of Queen Mary’ (Methuen) is 
left to explain its chief motive as it ad- 
vances. From a brief allusion in the text 
we infer that the six chapters of this book 
originally six lectures delivered be- 
fore the Society of Antiquaries, but the ref- 
erence in question owes its chief importance 
to a statement which bears upon the title. 
Obviously, it would be a simple matter to 
weave John Knox, Maitland of Lethington, 
and many other celebrated persons into a 
work on Scotland in the days of Mary Stu- 
art; but these leaders and the policies they 
stand for are put altogether aside to make 
room for the physical, social, and economic 
aspects of the country as it was during the 
second half of the sixteenth century. Even 
Mary herself is obliterated to gain space 
for a sketch of national life. ‘““‘What,”” says 
Professor Brown, ‘“‘were cafled in her own 
day the ‘strange accidentis’ of her public and 
personal mere eddies in the 
irresistible stream which bore her people 
onward to fulfil ‘the orb of their fate.’ ”’ 
When one begins to dissect a community as 
the people of Scotland are dissected and 
analyzed in the present volume, it is easy 
to become immefsed in details and to lose 
sight of the town for the houses. But Pro- 
fessor Brown supports one proposition which 
gives a certain unity to all the multifarious 
information he has brought to- 
gether concerning the state of the land, the 
appearance of villages and towns, the in- 
dustrial conditions and the amusements of 
the masses. This is the statement that be- 
fore the Reformation Scotland had no real 
nationality. “Previous to the great reli- 
gious conflict there never was an issue be- 
fore the Scottish people that went deep 
enough to elicit the conflicting Instincts and 
tendencies which must be awakened before 
what we call a nation becomes possible.”’ 
The War of Independence, though it had 
stimulated a national sentiment, is not per- 
mitted by Professor Brown to rank with the 
Reformation as a formative agency, be- 
cause in the fourteenth century the Scot- 
tish people were still in a rudimentary stage 
of development. The range of topics here 
treated is extensive, but we shall single out 
only two subjects for special mention. Pro- 
fessor Brown's account of Scotland as it 
appeared to foreigners and his description 
of town life are both excellent pieces of 
workmanship in historical mosaic. Address- 
ed in their first form to antiquaries, these 
six chapters should be in the hands of all 
who would know what manner of country 
Scotland was when it passed through the 
most acute spiritual crisis of its history. 


were 


career, were 


pieces of 


—In almost every Italian town there is a 
group of painstaking, intelligent scholars 
who devote their lives to the study of its 
records and monuments, seeking no other 
reward than the consciousness of work well 
done. Their writings, frequently of the 
greatest value, are published, as a rule, 
in some local magazine, some ‘“‘Bollettino”’ 
or “Miscellanea di Storia Patria,’’ which, 
circulating almost exclusively amhong eruditi 
like themselves, is, as often as not, very 
difficult to procure after the lapse of a year 
or two. Under these circumstances, it will 
probably, be useful to call attention to the 
work of Prof. G. Degli Azzi Vitelleschi on 
the relations of the Republic of Florence 
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with the Guelph communes of Umbria dur 
ing the fourteenth century (‘Le Relazioni 
tra la Repubblica di Firenze e |'Umbria ne! 


secolo xiv., secondo {| documenti del R 
Archivio di Stato di Firenze’) The first 
volume, which, as yet, alone is published 


(Perugia: Unione Tipografica Codperativa) 


contains a “Regesto” of all the letters 
(carteggi) preserved among the Florentine 
archives which passed between the magis- 
trates of Plorence and those of Perugia 


Orvieto, Citta di Castello, Gubbio, and other 


Umbrian cities, from 1309 to 1400. Th 
“Regesto” is preceded by a preface, which 
is a masterpiece of clearness and condensa 
tion, and is followed by an appendix con 
taining a list of the Umbrian magistrates 
who, whether as PotestA, Captains of th: 
People, or Executors of the Ordinances of 
Justice, bore rule in Florence during the 
fourteenth century There is also a very 
complete index. The name and reputation 


of the author are a sufficient guarantee of 
the excellence and accuracy of a work which 
cannot fail to prove highly acx 
students of the Trecento: the 
cause the letters which it contains help us 
to make good many of those deplorable gaps 
which exist in the precious 
virali of Perugia during the 
tion, 
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GEOLOGY AND LANDSCAPE 
Landscape and History, and Other 
By Sir Archibald Geikie, F.RS., 
The Macmillan Co. 1905 


Kasay 
D.C.L 
There is always a measure of risk inci- 
dent to the republication of magazine art! 
by a man of 
for he is judged, and rightly judged, by the 


cles established reputation, 


standard of his books, and he suffers if 
the collected articles fall below that stan 
ard. In the present instance, however, this 
procedure will certainly not injure, if it 
does not materially raise, the credit which 
Sir Archibald Geikie has won for him 
self as a clear and agreeable writer on 


scientific subjects, no less than as an inde 
pendent investigator. The essays fall into 
three classes. One with 
and its relations to historical events and to 
literature. A second class is purely techni- 
eal, and handles several geological 
lems, such as the age of our planet and the 
rival theories which used to be associated 
with the names of Hutton and Werner, and 
used to be popularly called the 
and Neptunian hypotheses, The 
cludes two biographical sketches, 
Darwin 


deals landscape 


prob- 


Plutonian 
third in 
of Charles 
and of Hugh Miller respectively. 
There is also one essay, not strictly refer- 
able the foregoing divisions, 
which examines a question of great present 
actuality—the position of scientific 
in education, and the extent to which it 
made to furnish a training in the 
higher mental faculties and aptitudes. Thus 
something is provided for every kind of 
reader—for the man of asaclence, for the 
student of history, and for the intelligent 
amateur. On whole, however, the 
Says are popular, rather than technical; 
and there is very little in them beyond the 
reach of the average educated man, 
nowadays knows more about 
obvious and surface-lying facts of national 
science than he did even twenty years ago, 
increasingly dificult as the 
principles have become. 
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The first essay, entitled “Landscape in 
History,” though it gives its name to the 
volume, and has some suggestive remarks 
changes in the surface of coun- 
have to be regarded by the 
historian as conditioning the events he 
describes, is to us less interesting, be- 
cause touching a more familiar theme, than 


upon the 


tries which 


the third, called “Landscape and Litera- 
ture.” This essay deals with the influence 
which the external aspects of nature have 
exerted upon poets who have in modern 
times shown themselves sensitive to im- 


Among these 
James 


pressions of natural beauty. 
poets, one of the earliest 
Thomson, author of the once famous ‘Sea- 
sons,’ a work which, it is to be feared, is 
now but little read either in America or in 
Thomson was a Scotchman, born 
1700, in Roxburghshire, “‘within 
ripple of the Tweed, within 


was 


England 
in A. D 
hearing of the 


sieht of the Cheviot and Lammermair 
Hills, and in a region famous in Border 
ballad and song.” Mr. Stopford Brooke, in 
his admirable ‘Primer of English Litera- 
ture,” perhaps the most original and illu- 
minative effort to deal with a vast iite- 
rary subject in very small compass that 


our generation has seen, makes the remark 
love of nature and the feeling for 
have been far stronger in 
the Scotch than in of South 
Britain, and suggests that the larger strain 
of Celtic blood may have something to do 
with this, as it is certainly true that there 
primitive 
prim! lit- 
Thomson 


that the 
natural beauty 


poets those 


for nature in 


than in the 


feeling 
literature 


18 more 
Celtle ive 
erature of the Teutonic peoples 
is a case in point He was a younger con- 


temporary of Addison, Prior and Pope, but 


how different! His ‘Winter,’ published in 
1725, is full of Scottish Lowland land- 
seape, and brings into English poetry an 
appreciation of natural beauty which does 
not take root there until we find it first 
in Gray, who belongs to the next genera- 
tion, and then, much more developed, in the 
still younger Cowper. 

Sir A. Geikie has some excellent obser- 
vations on the kinds of landscape which 
Thomson and Cowper described. He shows 


how Thomson's earlier descriptions are en- 
tirely of Scottish scenery, and how, when 
the poet had come to know England, he be- 
gan to appreciate its softer landscapes, and 
‘to paint them with equal exactness and fe- 
Cowper's life, during its productive 
period, was largely spent in the valley (or 
rather plain) traversed by the English Ouse, 
the Ouse of Northamptonshire and Hunting- 
donshire—a comparatively feature- 
leas, with wide stretches of level or slight- 
ly undulating land, and broad, slow-moving 


lieity 


region 


streams 


“The scenery of the Ouse Valley,"’ says 
our author (p. 84), “is thoroughly character- 
istic of the southern lowlands. The ground 
lien on limestones and clays, belonging te 
the oolitic series, which, though they have 
been greatly denuded, have yielded in a gen 
erally equable manner to the progress of de- 


eay They possess no such differences of 
structure as to allow one part of them to 
project in crag or sear above the rest, They 
have been worn down into a gently undulat 
ing plateau or plain, covered with corn 
fields and pastures, and doited with occa- 
sional woods and ‘spinnies’ or patches of 
trees Farms and villages diversify the 


landscape, while to the north lies the forest- 
like expanse of Yardley Chase. Through this 
champaign the River Ouse has cut for itself 
a winding valley, the bottom of which, quite 
flat, and from a few hundred yards to up 
wards of a mile in breadth, lies rather more 





than a hundred feet below the general leve] 
of the country. Along the flat alluvial! 
plain, the stream, flowing sluggishly among 
rushes and sedges, curves in circuitous 
bends, often dividing so as to enclose insu- 
lar patches of meadow, which it entirely 
overspreads in times of flood. The slopes 
rise softly from the river plain, now pro- 
jecting, now retreating, as the valley winds 
from side to side. A gentle ascent brings 
us from the banks of the Ouse up to the 
highest part of the ground in the vicinity, 
and places before our eyes a wide sweep of 
rich agricultural country, with peeps of vil- 
lage spires and gleams of the winding 
river.” 

This picture of the landscape that lay be- 
fore Cowper, which we have quoted as a4 
sample of Sir A. Geikie’s descriptive style, 
is followed by passages extracted from 
Cowper's ‘Task,’ passages too long to be re- 
peated here, which show how well he dis- 
cerned and reproduced what met his eyes. 
The same method is applied with no less 
care and skill to the poetry of Robert Burns, 
who lived even closer to nature, and was 
more intimately touched by her moods, as 
one may see by his half-complaints that ‘she 
did not respond to his own moods. The 
opening lines of his famous and, In its way, 


unsurpassed “Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie 
Doon” are an example. Sir Archibald well 
notes that 


“the landscapes of Burns are marked by 
some curious limitations. Though he was 
born within sight of the picturesque moun- 
tain group of Arran, it does not come with. 
in his poetic outlook. [This was remarked 
by Wordsworth.] Though the craggy ocean 
pyramid of the Clyde rose so stupendously 
from the firth in front of him, he makes no 
use of it further than to tell how ‘Meg was 
deaf as Ailsa Craig.’ Indeed, if we examine 
his treatment of scenery, we may observe 
that it is the nearer detail that appeals te 
him. His pictures are exquisite foregrounds, 
with seldom any distinct distance.” 

“Deaf as Ailsa Craig’’ was probably a 
proverbial phrase among the Ayrshire folk 
who saw this great, grim rock rise before 
them out of the weltering waves. Perhaps 
the reason why the splendid peaks of Arran 
twenty or thirty miles away did not touch 
Burns, was because his sense of scenery is 
For him, it must 
be associated with human emotion. One 
must be in the midst of it to feel it. The 
granite pinnacles of Arran had nothing to 
do with the life of the poet or his compan- 
ions. When one comes to a reflective and 
philosophical poet, such as was Coleridge 
or Wordsworth, the case becomes different, 
and the distant landscape tells upon the 
spirit quite as much as do the sights and 
sounds hard by. With Wordsworth and the 
scenery of the Lake Country, Sir Archibald 
deals briefly, but well; and then passes on 
to a less familiar but interesting theme in 
his remarks upon the landscape of the West- 
ern Highlands of Scotland in its relations 
to the so-called Ossianic poems. Hard as 
it may be to discriminate between the really 
ancient element in those poems and that 
which was introduced by James Macpherson, 
himself a Highlander, there is doubtless not 
only a fidelity to nature in them, but even a 
certain measure of the old Celtic sentiment 
about nature, as we have it in undoubted 
fragments of old Celtic writers like St. Co- 
lumba. 

The fourth essay, “On the Origin of the 
Scenery of the British Islands,” is more dis- 
tinectly sclentifie in subject and treatment 
than the first three. Taking the mountaina, 
the table-lands, the valleys and the plains 
of Great Britain, our author examines the 


so intensely subjective. 





geological causes which have made these 
what they are, and incidentally deals also 
with the divide which runs through the 
island from south to north, with the lakes, 
and with the coast line. He dwells chiefly 
upon the forces and influences which have 
laid out and moulded the present surface, 


“but touches also on the character of the sce- 


nery as the result of those forces. It need 
hardly be said that he is a leading apostle 
of the modern school which attributes near- 
ly all of the features of the surface of coun- 
try, as we see it now, to denudation; that 
is, to the action of water and of weather 
generally upon the solid earth. It follows 
from this that the orographic character of 
a region, the heights of its hills and the 
arrangement of its valleys, is often not what 
we should expect from its geological struc- 
ture. Sir A. Geikie illustrates this from the 
case of the Lake District in the North of 
England, and similarly remarks, as regards 
the Scottish Highlands: 

“The present ridges and valleys of the 
Highlands are entirely the work of erosion. 
When they began to be traced, the area 
probably presented the appearance of a 
wide, undulating table-land. Since that 
early time the valleys have sunk deeper 
and deeper into the framework of the land, 
the ridges have grown narrower, and the 
mountains have arisen, not by upheaval 
from below, but by the carving away of the 
rest of the block of which they formed a 
part. In this evolution, geological structure 
has played an important part in guiding the 
erosive tools. The composition of the rock- 
masses has likewise been effective in de- 
termining the individuality of the moun- 
tain forms.” 


It must of course be remembered, as the 
last two sentences of this extract convey, 
that the character of a rock has a great 
deal to do with the final aspect of the sur- 
face—that is to say, with the aspect of the 
landscape. The hard rocks yield to the 
weather much more slowly than do the soft- 
er ones. They are usually more unequal in 
the degree of hardness which particular 
parts show, so that, when they wear down 
under climatic influences, some parts resist 
longer than others, and remain as bold, 
possibly precipitous, heights. Moreover, 
their crystalline structure gives to different 
sorts of rock a different fracture, and caus- 
es the forms which are so characteristic of 
such rocks as gneiss, granite, trap, por- 
phyry, carboniferous or Jurassic limestone. 
Rock study is an essential element in the 
comprehension of scenery, though compar- 
atively few landscape painters have troubled 
themselves with it. J. M. W. Turner did; 
and from his pictures you can generally dis- 
cover what is the rock of the country which 
he is painting, if it be a hilly country. 

The ordinary observer finds it hard to 
believe that the action of weather and of 
streams can have caused those striking in- 
equalities of surface which one sees in 
such regions as the Highlands of Scot- 
land, or the Alps, or the Rocky Mountains 
and Sierra Nevada. The time required is 
almost unthinkably vast. To this ques- 
tion of geological time, there is devoted an 
interesting essay, the sixth, composed as 
an address delivered to the geological sec- 
tion of the British Association at its meet- 
ing of 1899. A controversy arose upon the 
subject more than thirty years ago, initiated 
by William Thomson (now Lord Kelvin) 
when he argued from physicial and as- 
tronomical data that the age of our planet 
could not be nearly so great as most recent 
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geologists had believed. Hutton, one of the 
most illustrious among the founders of 
the science, could find no trace of 
a beginning, no rocks which could be even 
plausibly regarded as being the earliest 
formed. And since Hutton’s time both 
geologists and the disciples of Charles Dar- 
win, who need enormous periods of time 
for the formation of species upon the Dar- 
winian lines, have continued to assume 
enormous periods of time for the bringing 
of the earth into its present condition, 
periods far exceeding thousands of mil- 
lions of years. Lord Kelvin, however, 
who in 1868 was disposed to fix four hun- 
dred millions of years as a maximum, has 
now reduced his estimate to a lower figure, 
“something more than twenty and less than 
forty millions of years.’”” Sir A. Geikie, in 
this essay, and in the fifth (address de- 
livered as president of the British Associa- 
tion in 1892), sets out the ground on which 
geologists are justified in controverting 
Lord Kelvin’s view. He holds that there 
is “no evidence to show that geological 
processes are now slower and feebler than 
they used to be,” and that “nothing has 
yet been detected throughout the whole 
vast succession of sedimentary strata which 
necessarily demands that more violent and 
rapid action which physicists suppose to 
have been the order of nature during the 
past.” The question is far too large and 
too difficult to be discussed in this place; 
but the considerations our author puts for- 
ward well deserve to be weighed. In his 
own demands for time, he is comparatively 
moderate, holding that ‘‘one hundred mil- 
lions of years could suffice for that portion 
of the history which is registered in the 
stratified rocks of the earth’s crust.”” He 
suggests that observations far more numer- 
ous and more exact than any yet made are 
needed before we can even approximately 
determine the rate at which sedimentation 
is proceeding in the sea and in lakes, 
and the rate at which subaerial denudation 
goes on in wearing down the surface of 
rocks and reducing the level of the sur- 
face generally. 

Much interesting matter is to be found 
in the other essays, to which we have here 
no space to refer more particularly. None 
better deserves the attention of the in- 
telligent traveller or historian than the 
last, which treats of the Roman Campagna; 
a region which the geologist loves because 
it presents so many curious phenomena of 
volcanic action and of the deposition of 
sedimentary rocks, and which has a still 
more exceptional interest for the student 
of history because few parts of the earth's 
surface have witnessed a longer series of 
remarkable events. Sir A. Geikie describes 
very clearly the forces by which the 
hills, and the undulating plain, and the 
course of the Tiber became what they now 
are, and suggests that the volcanic forces 
of which such abundant traces remain, may 
have been more active in the early days 
of the Roman city than we have been gen- 
erally led to believe. The essay is one to 
which there might well be allotted a place 
in a good guide-book to Rome, for the 
traveller would find it most helpful in 
studying the scenery which he surveys from 
the top of Janiculum, or from the more 
commanding height of the Alban Mount. 
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Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of J. 
H. Shorthouse. Edited by his Wife. Two 
vols. Macmillan. 1906. 


The volume of biography and correspon- 
dence which constitutes in every sense the 
better half of the publication before us 
amply confinms the impression already de- 
rived from Shorthouse’s principal work, 
that his power resided rather in his moral 
nature than in his intellect. There is lit- 
tle in his letters or the records of his con- 
versation that can be considered profound, 
striking, or even suggestive; and yet we do 
not tire of a succession of insignificances 
from whose confluence the vision of a char- 
acter delicate without weakness, refined 
without effeminacy, and spiritual without 
pretension gradually evolves itself. We have 
to do with a Quaker Anglican, a man in 
whom the mysticism inbred in the genuine 
Quaker took the form of a veneration for 
sacramental symbolism, which made him a 
worshipper with the Church of England. 
Much about the same time another Friend, 
of character equally high and more mascu- 
line understanding, John Bellows, was re- 
cording his extreme thankfulness that the 
study of Barclay’s ‘Apology’ had knitted 
him to Quakerism for ever. A comparative 
study of the two men would form an in- 
teresting chapter in religious psychology. 

Shorthouse had certainly something to 
show for his conversion, for without it he 
would hardly have produced ‘John In- 
giesant,’ his one but sufficient title to ce- 
lebrity. It may indeed be affirmed that a 
man capable of writing such a book could 
not but become an Anglican of the best 
type, no matter what his original creed. 
It is no uncommon experience (and, with 
the growth of culture and the study of the 
past, it will become more and more fre- 
quent) to encounter survivals from an an- 
tique period into a later one. Keats and 
Landor were such bequests from Greece 
and Rome, and Shorthouse displays a si- 
milar reversion to the seventeenth century. 
It is this, even more than the literary mer- 
it of ‘John Inglesant,’ that gives him an 
abiding place in literature. He fills a place 
occupied by no one else; he is the visible 
type of that remarkable reaction towards 
the monarchical and ecclesiastical ideals of 
the seventeenth century which has dis- 
tinctly colored, though without largely 
modifying, English opinion in the nine- 
teenth. In so far as it has denoted wor- 
ship of the House of Stuart, this can only 
be stigmatized as idle and mischievous 
superstition; but reverence for the Cava- 
lier ideal of loyalty, chivalry, and cour- 
tesy, and “the beauty of holiness,” is a 
more respectable sentiment, and has en- 
riched England's national life with ele- 
ments it could ill have spared. In the first 
half of the nineteenth century it was de- 
formed by much bigotry and unfairness; but 
the Puritan ideal also gradually worked its 
way, and Shorthouse, Anglican by taste and 
religious conviction, Latitudinarian by an 
innate spirit of equity, Nonconformist by 
ancestry, came just at the right time and 
in the right place to depict the age with 
justice to all its conflicting tendencies. 
This was his own conscious aim. He says 
in a Jetter to Mr. Goase, April 1, 1888: 


“When many years ago I began ‘he book 
(‘John Inglesant’], my principal, perbaps 


‘JOHN 


! 
INGLESANT.” | 


sole object was to endeavor for my ow: 
pleasure to realize, if possible, some! 
of that exquisite age-spirit which combined 
all the finest feelings of our nature, anid a}! 
the sympathies of our existence, with a cer 
tain picturesqueness of tone and resul! 
which seems to me to mark the seventeenth 
century.”’ 

It is the perfect 


accomplishment of this 


admirable design which gives Shorthouse 
an enduring place in literature. ‘John In 
glesant’ might have been even a better 
nove] than it is, and yet have failed to se- 
cure the author the permanent position 


which he holds as the representative of the 
movement of the English mind in the 1 
teenth century towards the seventeenth cen 
tury of the pre-Restoration period. Th 
thing is done now, and need not be repeat 
ed. It is the especial service of this me 
moir and letters to show how entirely 
Shorthouse belonged in spirit to the period 
of his predilection. Though a manufactur 
er of chemicals, and, as would appear, by 
no means inattentive to business, he 
pears just the kind of man whom we can 
imagine consorting with Wotton or Walton 
It is not the political or military aspects 
of the age that chiefly interest him; like 
his own hero, had he taken part in the 
civil war, he would soon have become ‘‘sick 
and weary of the sight of fighting, and es 
pecially of plundering.” His sympathy 
with its spiritual conflicts, particularily the 
great problem which so beset the Anglican 
divines of that period, whether a recon- 
cilfation with Rome was possible or not 
From one point of view ‘John Inglesant’ 
may be regarded as a solemn trial of this 
question, resulting in a negative verdict 
This explains and justifies the transfer of 
scene to Italy, for only there could the 
case be fairly tried out. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the author's perfect fair- 
ness, 80 unlike that of the ordinary po- 
lemical ‘novelist. The book has been not 
unreasonably described as a satire upon the 
Jesuits, but neither the Jesuits’ 
nor their principles are ever represented 
in a ridiculous light. The same candor is 
evinced in the treatment of personages with 
whom the author has less sympathy, such 
as Hobbes and the paganizing Cardinal 
Both are allowed to speak for themselves 
exactly as they would have spoken in real 
life. 

The close association of ‘John Inglesant’ 
with the seventeenth century helps the book 
in another way, by justifying the romantic 


ap 


is 


persons 


atmosphere which envelops it. No work of 
fiction is better entitled to the character 
of a romance. Bvery incident and every 


personage is more or less romantic—stands 
aside, that is, from the current of ordinary 
existence with a distinct deflection the 
side of beauty and picturesqueness. In an 
age like ours, such a tendency might appear 
fanciful or artificial; but the first half of 
the seventeenth century actually was a ro- 
mantic age, and receives more justice by be 
ing treated as such. Every minor detail \« 
perfect: the main fault of the book is a 
fundamental flaw, inherent in the conception 
itself. It is inconceivable that the Jesuits, 
being such as they are described, and hav- 
ing such a pupil ae Inglesant is described, 
should have failed to hold him. They could 
easily have subjected him to a discipline 
which would have made him entirely theirs, 
and unquestionably would have done so. It 
js true that if the story had taken this 


to 
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course 


have represented the 
would not have been 
must feel, nevertheless, 


not 
and 
we 


would 
1uthor’s mind, 


worth writing; 


that ite charm has been gained at the ex- 
pense of truth to nature. There are too nu- 
merous indications of the subject having 
been read up, without living contact with 
it at first hand. In the astrological scene, 
for instance, Mercury Is said to be going a 
square of the sun; but a square is an aspect 
of 90 degrees, and Mercury can never be 
urther from the sun than 28. In the de- 


scription of the conclave, a key is said to 
be given to the Bishop of Rome, as if there 
could be a Bishop of Rome during a Papal 
interregnum; nor was the late Pope Inno- 
cent the Tenth a kinsman of the Barberini. 
The mission to the Duke of Umbria, and the 


magnificent reward conferred upon Ingle- 
sant for doing nothing, delightfully as they 
are told, almost border upon the absurd; 
yet they are based upon a real transaction, 


the acquisition by the Papacy of the do- 
last Duke of Urbino. But 
from Inglesant were 


minions of the 
agents very different 
employed in that business. 

‘John Inglesant’ has been frequently com- 


pared with ‘Marius the Epicurean,’ and the 


parallel is not unreasonable. The relation 
between the books may be described as 
charm of story versus charm of style, and 
we must think that story carries it. Pater 
is a stronger and deeper thinker than 
Shorthouse, and a greater artist in words, 


he lacks the especial qualities of the 
novelist His story flags for lack of inci- 
dent, while every page of ‘Inglesant’ tempts 
the the next. ‘Marius’ is in 
some measure a palinodia. Shorthouse, so 
far as can be judged by these letters, seems 
never to have retracted anything after he 
had worked his way to what he describes in 
1880 as ‘“‘a perfect toleration of and indiffer- 
ence to all creeds and opinions as alike the 
light."" Beyend this 
and there seems 
person who 


but 


reader on to 


of a central 
progress, 
unknown 


outcome 


one can hardly 
much excuse for the 


too dogmatically assured a friend of Short- 


house’s that “the author of ‘John Ingle- 
sant’ would never write another book.” It 
would have been better for his fame if he 
had not, as his later writings, though not 
devoid of interest, failed to impress the 
world, and left him as conspicuously as ever 
“the man of one book.” This character will 
not be modified by the pleasing though in 
no way brilliant letters now published, or 
by the essays and tales which Occupy the 


second volume, none of which can be called 
striking or original, though few are without 


some charming passages of description or 
feeling m 
Russia. By Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, 
K.C.L.EB., K.C.V.O. Entirely new and 
much enlarged edition, revised, and in 
great part rewritten. With portrait of the 
Author and two colored maps Henry 
Holt & Co, 1906, 
Sir Donald Wallace's famous book is 
too well known and too highly prized to 


make it necessary for us to review at length 
this new edition. It remains only for us 
to inform our readers of the author's rea- 
son for issuing it, his aims, and the pre- 
cise manner in which he has carried them 
out, in order that they may realize how a 
book of extreme value on a remarkably dimi- 
cult subject has been rendered invaluable— 





The Nation. 


nay, indispensable—for those who wish 
clearly to understand present conditions 
and future possibilities in the realm of the 
Tsar. In his latest Preface, the author 
tells us that it was originally his intention 
to write an entirely new work, embodying 
his more recent researches and observa- 
tions; but, finding that constant reference to 
past events would be necessary, and that 
an enormous proportion of his former book 
must be included in the new one, he decided 
to recast and complete his old material. No 
decision could have been wiser; and it is 
in line with Sir Donald’s usual good judg- 
ment, which, together with his keen com- 
prehension of the really important factors 
and of what the public wished to know, 
formed the most salient characteristic of 
his original work. 

The early chapters remain practically un- 
altered, occasional footnotes bringing the 
general subjects treated up to date. In the 
chapter on “The Village Priest’’ more is 
necessary. On page 61 (after omitting, on 
the previous page, an explanation of how 
the ikons gradually came, in many cases, to 
be almost entirely covered with metal 
plaques, representing clothing), the author 
adds an important exposition concerning the 
attitude of the Eastern Orthodox Church 
toward science, recasts the following para- 
graph, and amplifies the chapter with two 
pages of new matter, dealing with the pres- 
ent statistics of the clergy and the new 
type of parish priest now in process of 


evolution. The chapter on “Imperial Ad- 
ministration and Officials’’ illustrates in 
addition the process just described, and 


the same course has been adopted for sev- 
eral later sections; two pages have been 
transferred, bodily, from the former chap- 
ter on “Local Self-Government” to pages 
342-4, greater clearness and consecutive- 
ness of treatment being thereby secured. 
Rather an amusing omission follows the 
Blatement (p. 331) that the Russian Bm- 
pire, “even at the present day, is far from 
being a compact, homogeneous State.” In 
the original, the text proceeded thus: “In 
many respects; it resembles our Indian Em- 
pire more closely than a European coun- 
try, and we all know what India would be- 
come if the strong, cohesive power of the 
Administration were withdrawn.” But on 
page 337 the author counterbalances this 
by citing an instance of the “Circumlocution 
Office” in India, which precisely corresponds 
to the Russian method held up to criticism. 

To the chapter on ‘Moscow and the 
Slavophils” Sir Donald adds a description 
of the coronation of the reigning Emperor, 
in 1896; and his recital of the effect pro- 
duced upon him by the church music is 
worth quoting for its poetry and its accu- 
rate expressiveness: 


“Listening with intense emotion,” he 
says, “I involuntarily recall to mind Fra 
Angelico’s pictures of angelic choirs, and 
cannot help thinking that the pious old 
Florentine, whose soul was attuned to all 
that was sacred and beautiful, must have 
heard in imagination such music as this. 
So strong is the impression that the sub- 
sequent details of the long ceremony, in- 
cluding the anointment with the holy 
chrism, fail to engrave themselves on my 
memory.” 


Added paragraphs at the end of the 
chapter deal with present-day Slavophils. 
In addition to some rewriting, the chapter 
on “Landed Proprietors since Bmancipa- 





tion” has received extensive additions, 
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whose importance will speedily be recog- 
nized when the reader reflects how much 
experience has been accumulated by those 
proprietors since the date of the original 
edition. The valuable augmentations of 
the following chapter on “The EBmancipated 
Peasantry” are more than twice as volum- 
imous as those just mentioned. The former 
chapter (which occurred early in the book) 
on “The New Local Self-Government” is re- 
placed, at this later point, by one entitled 
“The Zemstvo and the Local Self-Govern- 
ment,”’ containing a great mass of new mat- 
ter so arranged that the logical sequence 
is much clearer. “The New Law Courts” 
has been brought down to date and recast 
extensively. Entirely new chapters have 
been added on “‘Revolutionary Nihilism and 
the Reaction,” “Socialist Propaganda, Rev- 
olutionary Agitation, and Terrorism,” “In- 
dustrial Progress and the Proletariat,” 
“The Revolutionary Movement in its Latest 
Phase,” and “The Present Situation.” Sir 
Donald’s well-known clarity of comprehen- 
sion, arrangement, and statement have not 
failed him in treating these complicated 
topics; and his conspicuous fairness, as 
well as his reasonableness, wins the admi- 
ration of the reader, who feels that at 
last he has threaded his way intelligently 
through the dark labyrinth of Russian af- 
fairs. The chapter which originally con- 
cluded the book, on “Expansion and the 
Eastern Question,”’ has been judiciously re- 
written, brought down to last May under 
the title of ‘“‘Territorial Expansion and For- 
eign Policy,”’ and moved forward one place. 

Sir Donald’s final remark is that he is 
conscious he is offering a very lame and 
impotent conclusion, for which he pleads 
extenuating circumstances; and he declines 
to make any predictions, declaring that 
what the situation may be by the time his 
book is published he does not profess to 
see. Nevertheless, all that it is possible 
for any man to contribute to an under- 
standing of that situation at any time in 
the future, he hag succeeded, in the high- 
est measure, in supplying by the firm foun- 
dation of this admirable volume. 





Schubert. By Edmondstoune Duncan. E. 

P. Dutton, 1906. 

While Franz Schubert had almost as 
great an influence on the course of music 
as Richard Wagner, the literature relat- 
ing to the two is absurdly disproportion- 
ate in quantity. This is largely due to 
the scant relics of the great song-writer; 
there are extant only thirty-two of his let- 
ters as against more than half-a-dozen 
volumes by Wagner. Apart from Schober 
and Spaun, hardly any of Schubert's friends 
suspected what a great man he was. His 
diary was sold piecemeal by a mercenary 
dealer, and only a few leaves have been 
recovered. Under such circumstances the 
writing of a life of Schubert is a con- 
siderable literary feat, and an author can- 
not be blamed if he has little or nothing 
new to tell. Yet Mr. Duncan has succeeded 
in preparing an interesting and useful vyol- 
ume of 280 pages on this composer; the 
best, on the whole, in the English lan- 
guage, apart from Grove’s long article in 
his ‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ 
which, however, has never been issued sep- 
arately, as he intended it should be. 

The chief fault of Mr. Duncan's book is 
a curious habit of repeating biographic 
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details or criticisms in different sections of 
it. For instance, Schubert's alleged infat- 
uation with the Countess Bsterhazy is dis- 
cussed on pages 22, 48, and 98, yet the pro- 
saic truth, as told in Friedlinder’s ‘Beitrige 
zur Biographie Schubert’s’ and elsewhere 
is not revealed. Mandyczewski, the editor 
of the complete edition of Schubert's works, 
also fails to get the consideration due him. 
Nor are the best two German books on 
Schubert (Heuberger’s, and Riggll’s, Re- 
clam edition) mentioned in the Bibliogra- 
phy, though it takes up ten pages and 
is dm some respects excellent. It also 
fails to mention important contributions to 
the Schubert literature printed in Ameri- 
ca: Dvorak’s essay in the Century Magazine, 
for example, which Sir George Grove pro- 
nounced the best article on that composer 
ever written, Were it not for the author's 
name, one might suspect him of being a 
German professor: some of his best and 
most important things are printed in foot- 
note type in the Bibliography, where they 
do not belong. Under Kreissle von Hell- 
born he digresses to Grove and then sub- 
digresses, to the extent of a page, on the 
subject of Schubert’s counterpoint. What 
he says is admirable. Whereas even Grove 
had declared Schubert to be deficient in 
counterpoint, Mr, Duncan says quite truly 
(here he would have found Dvorak agree- 
ing with him) that he “was one of the 
greatest contrapuntists who ever lived. He 
could inspire his counterpoint, as old Se- 
bastian Bach knew so well how to do.”” He 
was admittedly one of the greatest quartet 
writers, and “‘no quartet writer, to be suc- 
cessful, can be deficient in counterpoint.” 
Mr. Duncan is at his best in discussing 
the poetic side of Schubert's songs; he has 
something new to say regarding the impor- 
tant and much neglected subject of trans- 
lations, calling the attention of publishers, 
among other things, to Coleridge's wonder- 
ful version of “Des Miadchens Klage,” 
which, to be sure, comprises only the first 
two stanzas. There are eight portraits 
and facsimiles in this volume, but the best 
thing in it is what the author says on the 
“Unfinished’’ Symphony. It may be ques- 
tioned, he says, whether the impression 
conveyed by this title (which, of course, 
was not Schubert's) “is realized to any ex- 
tent by the hearer of this symphony. The 
unity of the four-movement type of sym- 
phony (or sonata) is probably an illusion 
of habit, which works like Beethoven's 
Sonata in E minor (Op. 90) or that in F 
sharp (Op. 78)—another two-movement 
sonata—were intended to illustrate.” 


Wild Wings: Adventures of a Camera-Hunt- 
er among the Larger Wild Birds of North 
America on Sea and Land. By Herbert 
Keightley Job. With an introductory let- 
ter by Theodore Roosevelt. With 160 il- 
lustrations after photographs from life 
by the Author. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 8vo, pp. xxviii., 341. 1905. 


Birds by Land and Sea. By John Maclair 
Boraston. John Lane. 8vo, pp. xvi., 282. 
19065. 


For years the Rey. H.K.Jobof Kent, Conn., 
has devoted his annual vacations to hunt- 
ing with a camera. In his quest for the 
larger game, he has travelled over almost 
all the Atlantic Coast, from the Florida 


ing many unfrequented and out-of-the-way 
places. On these expeditions he has met 
with numerous interesting episodes, and ap- 
pears to bave enjoyed exceptional oppor- 
tunities to study the life habits and to 
secure photographs of the domestic affairs 
of many rare and little-known birds. In 
his ‘Wild Wings’ he gives an account of the 
birds he has met, and pictures the luck he 
has experienced ag a camera-hunter. Of 
the sport itself, he says: 


“Of all the various outdoor recreations 
which I have tried, when it comes to gen- 
uine, exciting sport give me hunting with 
the camera. In past years I have tried 
shooting and collecting, but this new hunt- 
ing entirely outclasses them. It requires 
more skill than shooting, and hence is a 
finer sport. The results are of more in- 
terest and value, and, withal, the lives of 
the wild creatures are spared for our fur- 
ther pleasure.”’ 


The book is divided into five parts, each 
of which consists of a number of chap- 
ters or sketches. Most of these have ap- 
peared magazine articles, but 
have somewhat expanded and more 
fully illustrated in the Part L., 
“Adventuring in Florida,’’ embraces the fol- 
lowing five chapters: Cities of the Brown 


before as 
been 


reissue. 


Pelican; Following Audubon among the 
Florida Keys; In the Cape Sable Wilder- 
ness; The Great Cuthbert Rookery; On 


Lonely Bird Key. These give one an idea 
of the wealth of the sub-tropical avifauna, 
and are illustrated by a fine harvest of pho- 
tographs, showing home-life views of such 
birds as the Roseate Spoonbill, American 


and Snowy Egret, Ward's Little Blue and 
Louisiana Heron, White and Wood Ibis, 
Florida Cormorant, Man-o'-War Bird, the 
Noddy and Sooty Tern, etc., ete. Part IT., 
“Other Wanderings South,"’ consists of 
three chapters, treating of the Black and 
Turkey Vultures, the bird inhabitants of 


Smith's and Cobb's Islands and of the adja- 
cent and intermediate Virginia marshes and 
sandspits, and the living Egret, with an ac- 
count of the revolting manner in which this 
bird has been almost exterminated to sup- 
ply the millinery trade with “aigrettes.’’ 
Part III. has to do with the sea-birds in- 
habiting Bird Rock in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and Seal Island off the southern 
coast of Nova Scotia; and records some sea 
trips off Cape Cod, Mass. In Part IV. div- 
ers experiences with a host of snipe and 
plovers in various localities, chiefly dur- 
ing migration time, are related; the nesting 
affairs of the Least Sandpipers, Wilson's 
Snipe, and Ring-necked Plover displayed, 
and the breeding of the Oyster-catcher, the 
Willet, and Wilson's Plover described. The 
East American birds of prey take possession 
of Part V., which involves the search for 
hawk’'s nests and adventures with owls. 

Mr. Job supplies a most interesting se- 
ries of illustrations, direct from life, show- 
ing the nesting habits, flight, and charac- 
teristic poses of many of our larger wild 
birds. His book should appeal to a large 
circle of readers, especially the ornitholo- 
gist, the sportsman, and the nature-lover, 
as well as the omnipresent camera fiend. 

Mr. Boraston records for us a year's 
study of birds “with field-glass and cam- 
era.” His observations were made on 
“early morning, evening, and week-end 
rambles,’ in the vicinity of Stretford, near 
Manchester, England.. A chapter is de- 
voted to each month, under which the do- 





Keys to Labrador, as well as inland, visit- 
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season are discussed. Beginning with Se; 

tember, the month of avian unrest, we ar 
told by Mr. Boraston how the birds of hi« 
region, the 
for their journey south; incidentally 
calls attention to the various ideas enter 
tained in the past regarding the autumnal 
disappearance of birds and bird migration 
Month by month the arrivals 

and ochauges in the local fauna 
environment are considered. Mr 
shows the gradual replacement of 
summer birds by arrivals from the 
during October, November, and December 
and depicts graphically the 
existence of these winter sojourners 
wary starts the returning tide, which ends 


especially swallows, prepare 


he 


departures, 

and thetr 
Boraston 
the 


north 


Struggle for 
Jan 


with busy May and June, the housekeep- 
ing days among the birds and the busiest 
time for the author's camera. The month 
of June was spent on the island of An- 
glesey and on Puffin Island, on each of 
which the author has bestowed a chapter. 
Here rock-bound shores furnish many of 
the sea-birds a nesting site, and the text 
and illustrations give one a graphic con- 
ception of the region and its winged tn 


tribula- 
de 
and b 


habitants, as well as of the trials 
tions, and which may 
perienced by bird 
photographer. 

The seventy-two 
which are 


pleasures 


the 


ex 
student rd 
half-tone illustrations 
through the 
speak well for the author's patience 
dkill with the camera. They 
adult, young, or homelike views of 
two the ninety considered 
Those portraying the Ringed Blue 
Tit, Song-Thrush, and Garden-Warbler 
are superb. The book is printed on a good 
quality of paper, bound In cloth 
pleasing cover design in gold, representing 


scattered volume 
and 
represent 
forty 
of species 
Plover, 


with a 


a flight of swallows 
Ivrories. By Alfred Maskell, F. 8S. A’ (The 
Connoisseur’s Library). London: Methuen 


New York: G. P 
Pp. xiii, 443 
This large volume is printed on excellent 
laid paper of old-fashioned look, light and 
fine, so that the book heavy in 
hand, although there are 88 inserted plates 
The photographic reproductions are not of 
the usual half-tone sort; they are apparent 
ly produced by the gelatine 
in some of its forms, and for this purpose 
the thickly coated paper has not been re 
quired. The pictures are very 
light or pale color, probably with deliberat: 


& Co.; Putnam's Sons 


1905. 


is not the 


process 


printed in 


purpose, to give the appearance of 
ivory or bone; but they are sufficiently 
clear, and, in most cases, the relief is 
marked in an adequate fashion, There is, 
of course, a failure in minute details A 


different process would be required to give 
perfectly the most delicate 
Chinese pierced pattern or a Byzantine re- 
lief. There are hundreds of objects shown 
in the plates, and a number of them are 
certainly intelligible enough him 
will look with understanding eyes 
The preface that the author 
made his references, “as far as possible, to 
objects which are easily accessible and 
may be seen in our great national collec 
tions—the South Kensington Museum, the 


parts of a 


who 


to 


states has 





ings of the characteristic birds of the 





British Museum, the Mayer Collection at 
Liverpoo!, and the Wallace Collection 

In this, too, the author doubtless con 
sulted bis own convenience (for ‘it would 
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be an endless trouble to go about Burope 
making photographs), as well as that of 
the few students of his book who will 
follow up his examples and verify his state- 
in the museums of Great Britain. 
Neither is there any complaint to be made; 
f every needed quality and pe- 


ments 


or indeed, 





ivories of Dieppe, perhaps, than by any 
other shortcoming. Mr. Maskell seems to 
be aware that English collections are with- 
out sufficient representation of post-Renais- 


,sance ivories, for he says as much in con- 


nection with the Dieppe work; but, indeed, 
it is a constant annoyance in these English 


| handbooks that the local Continental schools 
| are so generally disregarded. And then, of 


| encyclopesdia of 


in order to make a really adequate 
ivory-carving, of minute 
sculptures of any kind, one would have to 
devote much time to travel from town to 
town throughout France, and perhaps with 
not less inducement to the more important 


course, 


| towns of Germany; while as for Spain, we 


all know by rumor and by inference how 
rich the convents and the churches must be. 
In fact, the museums alone do not show all 
that there is, and the priest of many a smal] 
parish church must be persuaded to unlock 


the sacristy and open his armoires and his | 
| Seott, 


cope chests before the student will have 


| satisfied himself and will feel sure that there 


cullarity of minute sculpture, in ivory, in 
bone, in hardwood, and the like, is set 
forth in these plates. The Iivory-cevered 
chair at Ravenna is given, and also the 
hrone of Ivan III. in the Kremlin, and 
the “Chair of St. Peter’’ at Rome; so that 
in these cases at least a photograph was 
brought from foreign parts. The painted 
statuette of the Virgin (Vierge ouvrante), of 
the Louvre, and the similar statuette call- 
ed the Boubon Virgin, now in private 
hands, are given, so that this pecullar form | 
of medieval religious mobilier is sufficient- 
ly shown If the magnificent statuette of 
Villeneuve-lez-Avignon is not given, a not 
lissimilar group, “Madonna and Child,” in | 
he British Museum, is selected; and it 
may be thought that the special beauty of 


is In its wonderful paint- 
a secondary 


the French piece 


ing and gilding, which is only 


are not many realms left to conquer. The 


| clergyman brought from his home or kept 
| from his déjewner in this fashion is always 
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